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; TACAN REQUIRES INTEGRATED SKILLS 
HOFFMAN makes the complete airborne 


portion of the TACAN system—another example Ff 
Pa sor 


of Hoffman integrated electronics at work a, 
TACAN is the trustworthy electronic navigation system that 
unerringly guides pilots through fair and foul weather every 
second of the flight. Two compact dials on the instrument panel 
automatically show the pilot his exact distance and direction 

from a fixed ground station with an accuracy never before — 
attained. Result: greater safety in any weather, any place. - 

Some of TACAN’s advantages over other systems include: 
three times greater accuracy; handles more airlane traffic — 
allows planes to fly safely at closer intervals; permits starting 
landing approaches further out—minimizes “stack up” of 
planes waiting to land; meets military requirements for rug- 
gedness, compactness and mobility. 

The same teamwork, experience and facilities at Hoffman > ee 
Laboratories that put TACAN into full scale production are 
available for you to use—whatever the size or complexity of 
your electronic needs.Why not discuss your specific systems en- 
gineering problem with a Hoffman Labs’ representative soon? 














A subsidiary of 
Hoffman Electronics 
Corporation 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Engineers: For challenging opportunities write: Director of Engineering, 
Hoffman Laboratories, Inc., 3761 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 7, California 
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“For Want — 
: Se For want of a nail the shoe is lost, 
of a eer = for want of a shoe the horse is lost, 
a2) for want of a horse the rider is lost. 
Nail...” 
al eee 


George Herbert's statement applies to electronics 
today as it did to riders three centuries ago. The 
point may be illustrated by considering a vital 
electronic unit made up of thousands of com- 
ponents. If the least of these components fails. 
the whole unit may fail—and with it a strategic 


military mission. 


The problem of reliability is becoming increasingly 
important as the science of electronics advances. 
“Black boxes” are hard pressed to perform more 
complicated tasks with increasing efficiency. And 
at the same time, the requirements call for smaller 
dimensions. Notwithstanding environmental 


extremes of an order hitherto unknown, every 


resistor, capacitor and relay must perform reliably. 


Each “nail” is critical. 


That is why RCA is continuing its vigorous search 
for ways and means to increase the reliability of 
every component in an electronic unit. This pro- 
gram never ceases. It follows through from design 
to field evaluation. Everything learned is immedi- 


ately applied tocurrent developmentand production. 


In seeking a degree of electronic perfection never 














before attained, RCA joins hands with others in 
this field. This matter of reliability is an industry 
challenge to be met by ingenuity, brain power 


and engineering knowledge wherever it is found. 
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Two Aerojet-General high-thrust, short-duration solid propellant 
rocket powerplants boost the Navy's famed REGULUS missile off on 
its mission. 

Built by Chance-Vought, the REGULUS is one of a growing number 4 
of available missiles for defensive or offensive applications. 

This booster was tailor-made for REGULUS. Proven reliability, 
producibility and low cost make it another example of Aerojet- 
General's unparalleled experience in development and production 
of rocket powerplants. 

Aerojet-General supplies liquid and solid propellant rocket power- 
plants, auxiliary power units, gas generators, or other associated 
equipment to a major part of America’s missile program. 

Since the first JATO was produced by Aerojet-General in 1942, 
the company has delivered over 350,000 JATOs and boosters rang- 
ing in thrust from 250 pounds to 100,000 pounds. 


@ Solid- and Liquid-Propellant Rocket Powerplants for Missile and Aircraft Appli- 
cations @ AeroBRAKE Thrust Reversers (SNECMA) @ Auxiliary Power Units and 
Gas Generators @ Electronics and Guidance @ Ordnance Rockets @ Explosive 
Ordnance and Warheads @ Underwater Propulsion Devices @ Architect-Engineer 
Services for Test Facilities 


AEROJET-GENERAL NEEDS: 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS, ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS, MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, PHYSI- 
CISTS AND AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 
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PARACHUTIN’ 
POOCH 


When the jumpmaster gives the signal, this versatile 

canine follows his handler into the blue. ‘Paratrooping” 
is just one of the many specialized talents this Army sentry dog 
has acquired after months of rigorous training. 


The dog’s skilled handler is an expert himself — and his time is 

valuable. So when he’s moving to a new assignment, it’s wise to send him 

the fastest possible way — by the dependable Scheduled Airlines. Next time 
you’re moving essential manpower, call your Scheduled Airlines representative 
— he'll tell you how to keep your men ON THE JOB... not “on the way.” 


10% DISCOUNT for offical travel on TR’s 


THE CERTIFICATED 


Scheduled Airlines } 


OF THE U.S.A. 








ALASKA AIRLINES COLONIAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
a a CONTINENTAL AIR LINES ere aes OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS greed 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
BONANZA AIR LINES eauiek eae NATIONAL AIRLINES Hc na en conn aes UNITED AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS NEW YORK AIRWAYS RLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 
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1001 Coast Guard 
Operating Units 
346 Floating Units 
126 Aircraft 
22 Aircraft Facilities 
304 Lighthouses 
15 Radio Stations 
47 Loran Stations 
141 Lifeboat Stations 














Kenneth Cowart 


By Rear Admiral 


Engineering tn the Coast Guard 


Tue COAST GUARD is a part of the armed forces 
of the United States. Serving under the Treasury De- 
partment the Coast Guard has a multiplicity of peace- 
time duties in addition to a responsibility for being 
ready to fight as a part of the Navy in time of war. The 
pe acetime duties, prescribed by law, deal primarily 
with safety of life and property at sea and with law 
enforcement. Twenty-four hours a day, in all kinds of 
weather, the Coast Guard assists ships and boats on all 
navigable waters of the U. S. as well as across the oceans 
and it provides them with navigation systems and aids 
to insure their safe passage. The weather is observed 
from ships stationed in mid-ocean and is reported to 
the Weather Bureau and to aircraft overhead. Pathways 
are broken through ice fields to aid the passage of cargo 
carriers. These and many other functions are the 
responsibility of the Coast Guard. 

Coast Guard units dot the surface of the earth from 
Greenland to Guam, from the Great Lakes down 
through the Gulf of Mexico. The year just past saw 
powerful Coast Guard icebreakers return to the now 
familiar waters of the Arctic and the Antarctic. The 
Coast Guard goes wherever its services are needed. 

In the accompanying block 1001 of our operating units 
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are listed. More are needed to do our job and there are 
in fact a total of 1746 manned operating facilities in 
existence today, including bases, depots, a modern 
shipyard, merchant marine inspection offices, the Acad- 
emy and many other types in addition to those listed. 
And there are thousands of unmanned facilities such as 
buoys, beacons, fog signals and navigational ranges. 

These numerous facilities, which perform the Coast 
Guard’s every day functions, are individually small. A 
recent management survey of the Coast Guard empha- 
sized that over 1100 of our units are manned by fewer 
than 25 men each. Less than 75 of our units employ over 
100 men each. 

The engineering management problems of the Coast 
Guard are made complex by our many different and 
vital peacetime duties as well as by the wide dispersal 
of our thousands of manned and unmanned facilities. 
The requirements for military readiness increase the 
management problem. We must design and build almost 
all of our many types of facilities. We must extend 
effective maintenance of these facilities to remote areas. 
Our lines of communication are necessarily thin. How- 
ever, upon the effective performance of these small 
units depends the safety of countless lives daily. 








Engineering Organization 

The Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Coast Guard is charged with de- 
signing, constructing and maintain- 
ing our many facilities. The Office 
of Engineering is one of five major 
offices under the Commandant, 
with Headquarters in Washington. 
The ather offices are: Operations, 
Merchant Marine Safety, Person- 
nel, and Comptroller. To extend 
his control effectively over a large 
geographical area, the Comman- 
dant is assisted by twelve Dis- 
trict Commanders. The Command- 
er of each District has in turn a 
staff similar to that of the Com- 
mandant, including a District 
Engineer. 

Thus the Engineer-in-Chief ex- 
tends his control over our many 
remote units through these twelve 
District Engineers. Because of the 
variety of facilities which the Coast 
Guard employs, the Office of Engi- 
neering is divided into five techni- 
cal divisions: 


Aerenautical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electronics Engineering 
Naval Engineering, and 
Testing and Development 
To describe further our organiza- 
tion, I will discuss the part played 
by each of these five divisions. 


Aeronautical Engineering 

The Coast Guard operates some 
126 helicopters, land planes, and 
amphibians. We have 14 different 
types. They fly daily out over the 
oceans, lakes and harbors in all 
kinds of weather. To meet their 
many and varied duties these air- 
craft should be specially designed. 
However, to design so many basic 
types of aircraft would be most ex- 
pensive and unwise. Thus we turn 
to the Navy, the Air Force and in- 
dustry for our basic designs. Our 
Aeronautical Engineering Division 
adapts the basic designs to meet 
Coast Guard requirements. 

Maintenance of our aircraft on 
the other hand, is a job we must 
perform. These aircraft must be 
always ready to anew the call to 
save a life. Our 22 aircraft stations 
and air detachments, from Puerto 
Rico to the Philippines and from 
Alaska to Newfoundland, are 
equipped and staffed to keep their 
equipment in top operating condi- 
tion. When the time comes for a 
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Three of a new class of 95 patrol Boats 
designed by Coast Guard Engineers and 
built at the Coast Guard Yard. 


major overhaul or an_ extensive 
modification, the plane is sent to 
our repair base in Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, or to a major repair 
base of another activity. The Aero- 
nautical Engineering Division su- 
pervises this continuing mainte- 
nance and modification program. 


Civil Engineering 

Some 22,000 shore structures and 
38,000 buoys are designed, built 
and maintained by our Civil Engi- 
neers. The structures range from 
day markers along river banks to 
the loran station on Iwo Jima, from 
Lighthouses and docks to the many 
buildings of the Academy. The 
buoys, found on all our navigable 
lakes, rivers, and coastal waters, 
range from a small experimental 
plastic type to large 15 ton steel 
buoys carrying a light and a radio 
transmitter. 

To design and build a loran 
transmitting station located in Arc- 
tic wasteland, or a buoy marking 
the entrance to New York Harbor 
is a job calling for special depth 
and breadth of knowledge. Design 
work of this type is done in our 
Civil Engineering Division. Local 
knowledge of building sites and 
peculiarities of the area are neces- 
sary in such design. We rely upon 
the office of the District Engineer 
for such information. 

Maintenance of this vast number 
of structures can only be guided 
from our Headquarters. The real 
job must be accomplished by the 
District organization through em- 
ployment of our own maintenance 
personnel or through private con- 
tractors. 


Electronics Engineering 
Almost every Coast Guard oper- 


ating facility uses some form of 
electronics daily. The rescue air- 
craft over the Western Pacific, the 
radio beacon on the Atlantic Coast, 
and the loran transmitter guiding 
ships through perilous Alaskan 
waters all employ highly complex 
electronic equipments in the every- 
day conduct of the Coast Guard's 
business. 

To design and maintain trans- 
mitters and receivers that will offer 
the highest reliability, that will 
function perfectly in time of dis- 
tress, is the responsibility of the 
Electronics Engineering Division 
and of its field counterparts in all 
the Districts. Industry and the 
Navy Department provide a strong 
support in the design of our equip- 
ments. Daily maintenance is the 
job of those who man the facility. 


In the field of electronics, stand- 
ardization is an important manage- 
ment tool. It has been said that “the 
only thing that is standard is 
change,” but in this technical area 
standnediention is specially valu- 
able. To reduce maintenance and 
logistic problems, our Electronics 
Engineering Division has adopted 
the modular or “building block” 
technique of design to most new 
developments. This technique per- 
mits flexibility in adopting the pri- 
mary “building blocks” to varying 
power output requirements, thus 
reducing the number of different 
equipments in the overall system. 
In addition, the need for mainte- 
nance personnel is reduced. 


Naval Engineering 


Ships and boats of many types, 
operating in widely dispersed 
waters, have been perhaps the best 
known feature of the Coast Guard 
since its origin in 1790. They vary 
from the motor self-bailing lifeboat 
standing guard at the Columbia 
River Bar to the 5,000-ton ice- 
breaker on the Great Lakes, from 
the Voice of America broadcast ship 
in the Eastern Mediterranean to 
the buoy tender on the Mississippi. 

The Naval Engineering Division 
must supervise the design, con- 
struction, and maintenance of our 
fleet. Since our ships must not be 
disabled for long periods for re- 
pairs design is important. Mainte- 
nance is costly and we strive to be 
as self-sufficient in this area as pos- 
sible. Coast Guard engineers today 
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design with future ease of mainte- 
nance as a prime consideration. 
Effective maintenance carefully 
super ised by the District Engineer 
and his staff is essential to keep 
these vessels ready to put to sea 
when a merchantman is on fire or 
a weekend pleasure craft is caught 
in a sudden storm. 


Testing and Development 

With so many functions demand- 
ing the best of our people and their 
equipment, the Coast Guard needs 
a special organization whose job 
it is to find better, and we hope 
cheaper, materials, methods, de- 
vices and techniques. Our Testing 
and Development Division, a small 
centrally located function, is Coast 
Guard Engineering’s answer to this 
important management problem. 
Its job is to learn of new things 
which may be of value to the Coast 
Guard and of their suitability for 
our use. New ideas coming from 
our operating personnel need de- 
velopment, refinement and perhaps 
standardization. The Testing and 
Development Division does this. 
For basic research we lean on the 
Office of Naval Research, other 
government agencies and on the 
technical world at large. 


The Methods of Coast Guard 
Engineering Management 
The management of engineering 
in the Coast Guard’s sprawling 
plant calls for centralized policy 
development, but the actual admin- 
istration of the job is decentralized 
to the field where feasible. As ex- 
plained in the work of our Head- 
quarters Divisions, the design work 
is generally done centrally while 
the construction and maintenance 
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The Coast Guard Loran Station on Bataan. Des 


are field functions, following stand- 
ardized procedures. 

In financial matters, Headquar- 
ters limits itself to broad problems 
that affect all the Districts or in- 
volve considerable amounts of 
money. The planning of large con- 
struction projects and certain kinds 
of central purchasing are functions 
of the Engineer-in-Chief. The in- 
stallation of a new boiler for ex- 
ample, or the purchase of replace- 
ment equipment is done by the 
District. The District Engineer 
plans the expenditure of his main- 
tenance funds to match the priority 
demands of his District Com- 
mander. 

As a part of its engineering policy 
control, Headquarters has estab- 
lished five programs to guide the 
Districts and the whole Coast 
Guard in the orderly management 
of its business: 


The Advance Construction 
Program 

The changing functions of the 
Coast Guard occasioned by_ the 
needs of merchant and naval ship- 
ping, Overseas air travel, and pri- 
vate boating require constant 
reevaluation of our facilities. De- 
mands for new facilities arise. Old 
ones must be modernized. Facili- 
ties are disestablished or relocated. 
These demands are summed up in 
the Advance Construction Program 
which outlines the work to be done 
in the years ahead. 


The Annual Construction 
Program 
Each year as the Advance Con- 
struction Program is analyzed, that 
part which can and should be 
done in the coming year is set down 





igned by Coast Guard Engineers and built 


by Coast Guardsmen with the aid of Philippine labor. 
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more explicitly. Detailed engineer- 
ing plans and estimates are com- 
piled into an Annual Construction 
Program. 


Current Maintenance Programs 
Much of our maintenance work 
can be foreseen months or even 
years ahead. This work on ships, 
aircraft, structures, aids to naviga- 
tion and electronics equipment is 
laid down as a Current Mainte- 
nance Program in each District. 


The Planned Obligation Program 

Funds are a real limitation on 
the Coast Guard’s Engineering 
work as it is in any similar activity. 
The rate of expenditure of our con- 
struction and maintenance appro- 
priations must be given careful at- 
tention. The Engineering Divisions 
at Headquarters exercise general 
control over the District Engineers 
through quarterly allocation of 
funds. Each District adds up all of 
its scheduled work, compares the 
cost estimates with available 
moneys, and prepares a Planned 
Obligation Program. 


The Deferred Maintenance 
Program 

Emergency maintenance items 
frequently arise which push lower 
priority work into the background. 
When the low priority job can no 
longer be fitted into the Planned 
Obligation Program it drops down 
into the Deferred Maintenance Pro- 
gram where it becomes a part of 
our future budgeting. 

Management methods must cover 
more than technology, finance, and 
the planning of work. Of first im- 
portance are the people in Coast 
Guard Engineering. When facili- 
ties are small and widespread, no 
amount of organizing and program- 
ming can be effective without peo- 
ple who are loyal and dedicated to 
their work. In the Coast Guard, 
engineering is accomplished by a 
team of military and civilian per- 
sonnel. As in other phases of our 
effort, policies regarding personnel 
originate in Headquarters while the 
field activities have the responsi- 
bility of providing sound, strong 
administration. 

This is the story of the manage- 
ment of engineering in the Coast 
Guard, a problem that is met by 
a fine group af people who are 
dedicated to the Coast Guard motto 
—“Semper Paratus.” 











Major General Kingston Tibbetts en- 
tered military service as a flying cadet at 
Fort Hayes, Ohio, in October 1927, grad- 
uated a year later, was rated a pilot, and 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Air Reserve. 

He was at Pearl Harbor when the 
Japanese struck on December 7, 1941. 
In February, 1942, he became assistant 
Chief of Staff, A-4 of the Seventh Air 
Force in the Pacific, in which capac- 
ity he served until December, 1944. He 
also commanded the VII Air Service 
Area Command during part of this pe- 
riod and served at Funafuti, Tarawa, and 
Saipan. 

In November 1952, he was named 
Commanding General of the Warner 
Robins Air Materiel Area and Robins Air 
Force Base, Ga. 

General Tibbetts has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit, Air Medal, Bronze Star 
Medal, Army Commendation Ribbon, 
American Defense Ribbon with one bat- 
tle star, American Theater Ribbon, 
Asiatic-Pacific Ribbon with five battle 
stars, and the World War II Victory 
Medal. 





Management Concepts of the 
AMC Comptroller 


By Major General K. E. Tibbetts 


THe AIR MATERIEL Command 
is constantly striving to keep its 
management system in pace with 
the accelerated operations of the 
modern Air Force. 

AMC exists solely to support the 
Air Force. The Command’s mission 
is to see to it that the combat 
squadrons are supplied with up-to- 
date equipment, when and where 
they need it. 

It's a mammoth job. Differing 
from other Services, the Air Force 
has a focal point for all logistics 
management, with a single com- 
mand—the Air Materiel Command 
—in charge of the Air Force Logis- 
tics System. 

To understand the manifold re- 
sponsibilities of management in an 
organization of the size and scope 
of AMC, it is necessary to review 
some pertinent facts concerning its 
overall operation. 

During Fiscal Year 1955, Air 
Force procurement actions in the 
continental United States amounted 
to about $6,500.000.000. Nearly 
four and one-half million tons of 
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supplies were shipped to 300 Air 
Force bases and 1,800 other mili- 
tary installations all over the world 
in FY 1955. 

Stocked in AMC depots known 
as field installations are over 1,- 
200,000 items as compared with 
one large merchandising firm 
whose catalog lists some 100,000 
items. At the depots and through 
maintenance contracts awarded to 
private industry, about 37,000 air- 
craft engines and 12,500 aircraft 
were repaired in 1955. 

In summary, the mission of Air 
Materiel Command is to provide 
materiel support for the Air Force 
by determining requirements, buy- 
ing equipment and supplies, stor- 
ing and distributing them, repair- 
ing and modifying them, and dis- 
posing of obsolete and excess items. 

At Headquarters AMC and at its 
field installations, the Comptroller 
has an integral part in management 
of AMC’s varied activities, and has 
instituted modern methods of man- 
agement control. 

The Comptroller essentially is a 


staff agency organized to assist the 
Headquarters staff and the instal- 
lation Commanders in achieving 
the AMC objective of acquiring 
adequate resources and using them 
efficiently. 

It is the Commptroller’s job to 
provide to top management sum- 
marized information regarding the 
size and scope of the AMC work- 
load, the resources available in the 
form of manpower and money for 
accomplishing this workload, and 
the effectiveness and efficiency with 
which the workload is being ac- 
complished. Simultaneously, we 
provide all levels of management 
complete information regarding 
their activities, so as to furnish a 
basis for decision and for achieving 
higher levels of productivity and 
efficiency. 

The Comptroller is essentially a 
service organization; it does not 
control. No management decisions 
are made by us, except in the oper- 
ation of our own organization. It 
is our job to analyze situations, 
giving due consideration to all fac- 
tors involved, and to make forecasts 
and recommendations to the Com- 
mander and his managers who then 
determine what shall be done. 

Also, the Comptroller constantly 
has an eve on reduction of costs, 
consistent with our goal of the best 
Air Force in the world. Unessential 
areas of operation are being elimi- 
nated as rapidly as they are found. 
and methods that achieve the same 
results with reduction in costs are 
recommended for adovtion. 

We have established the follow- 
ing specific Comptroller objectives. 
aimed at improvine the services 
which we provide to management: 

1. Promote installation and use 
of financial management systems. 

2. Promote adoption. and use of 
electronic data processing svstems. 

3. Improve the quality and time- 
liness of management data, and re- 
duce the quantity to its essential 
minimum. 
ARMED 
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4. Streamline and integrate ac- 

counting and reporting systems. 

Provide the Commander and 
his staff with significant operational 
analyses and forecasts. 

6. Provide the Commander and 
staff with sound advice in the areas 
of financial management and man- 
agement engineering. 

The various Comptroller duties 
can be grouped into three broad 
categories. These are obtaining re- 
sources for AMC, accounting for 
use of the resources, and analysis 
of management problems. 


Obtaining the Resources 

The Budget Division administers 
and controls AMC’s funding oper- 
ations, including preparation and 
support of Command budget esti- 
mates and administration of the 
approved budget. The magnitude 
of this work can best be visualized 
by considering that—exclusive of 
military personnel appropriations— 
the AMC portion of the Fiscal Year 
1956 budget represented more than 
half the money made available to 
the Air Force by Congress. 

In addition, AMC must manage 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 
Washington 5, D. C. 


a financial cycle of several years. 
As many as six years may pass from 
the time when Air Force programs 
are initiated, to the date when 
the money is paid out and items 
are delivered by contractors. Many 
technical considerations crop up 
that prolong the cycle, such as 
manufacturing specifications and 
lead time. 


Effective financial management 
includes the large amount of money 
placed with industry. In this pro- 
curement area, the Budget Division 
is ever alert for major financial 
problems, that could delay the 
acquisition of materiel and services. 


The size and importance of the 
AMC budget operation influenced 
AMC to establish a Budget Review 
Committee. The committee consists 
of the Vice Commander, Comp- 
troller, Chief of the Budget Divi- 
sion, and other representatives of 
management. This committee re- 
views the entire AMC budget plan, 
including conformance with the 
budget structure, programming as- 
sumptions, validity of computa- 
tions, pricing of requirements, and 
operational feasibility of the budget 


estimate. The review is followed by 
a decision whether the estimate 
can be financed during the fiscal 
year, based upon the ability of 
industry to produce and deliver 
acceptable material on schedule. 
Then the committee’s findings and 
recommendations are presented to 
the Commander for final approval, 
before forwarding to higher author- 
ity. 


Accounting for the Resources 


It is a Comptroller duty to main- 
tain records of the utilization of 
resources. This function has the 
important purpose of giving to 
managers current data they need 
to do an effective job. 

The Accounting Division plans 
and administers the AMC account- 
ing function. On July 1, 1954, AMC 
and all other major Air Force com- 
mands implemented a new double- 
entry, commercial-type, integrated 
accounting system. The objectives 
of the new system are to (1) provide 
a report of stewardship of world 
wide Air Force assets, which have 
been entrusted to AMC for man- 
agement; (2) furnish data to man- 
agement as required for decision- 
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making and program forecasting; 
and (3) make available yardsticks 
needed for measurement of accom- 
plishment. 

Under this system, balance sheets 
which reflect assets, liabilities and 
ownership of equity, are published 
monthly together with operating 
statements which list the expenses 
incurred. These financial statements 
are now available to all levels 
AMC management. 

With an investment of about 35 
billion dollars, the task of manag- 
ing this modern accounting system 
is one of major magnitude. An im- 
portant facet of the problem is that 
of accounting for 
world-wide. 


inventories, 


Under the old inventory control 
system, an item costing one cent 
was accounted for and reported in 
exactly the same way as an item 
costing $50,000. The drawbacks of 
such a system were obvious. With 
the advent of financial inventory 
accounting, which is now an in- 
tegral part of the Air Force ac- 
counting system, AMC designed a 
system which uses variable controls 
based on dollar magnitudes. This 
program is called inventory cate- 
gorization. The categorization pro- 
gram gives financial inventory data 
of three types: (1) by procurement 
source: (2) by type of item, ie., 
expendable or non-expendable; and 
(3) by cost category (high, medium 
and low dollar value). These data 
allow management to focus its at- 
tention on the areas which repre- 
sent major dollar investments. 
Emphasis can be placed upon the 
high-dollar assets. In the low cost 
area, where about 75 percent of the 
items represent only 10 percent of 
the dollar investment, controls by 
item are being reduced to a mini- 
mum or completely replaced with 
financial data. 

The categorized information for 
low cost items is being used to pre- 
pare and support the budget for 
FY 1958. It is exnected that the 
same method will be exnended on 
a phased basis to the expendable 
items in the medium and high cost 
areas. 

Accounting has been a _ highly 
mechanized operation in AMC for 
some time. The Comptroller’s Sta- 
tistical Services Division operates 
the mechanized svstem. In addition 
to its accounting function, Statisti- 
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cal Services also acts as a data- 
gathering and reporting agency. 
Today we have a world-wide net- 
work using over 2,100 electrical ac- 
counting machines. 

The statistical operation devotes 
much of its time to the support of 
other functions. For example, its 
machines are used to compute ma- 
terial requirements, maintain in- 
ventory records, and prepare re- 
ports on the 230,000 personnel 
assigned to AMC. 

To carry out one of the electronic 
data processing objectives men- 
tioned earlier, we are acquiring a 
number of electronic computers for 
use throughout AMC. A UNIVAC 
computer has been in use at Head- 
quarters, AMC, for sometime; at 
present, over 40 separate projects 
are taking up the 24-hour, 5-day 
week operating schedule of the 
UNIVAC. 

The new machines can handle a 
vast amount of data; however, we 
are continuing to put emphasis on 
the reduction of detailed data and 
reports. The Reports Control unit 
carries out this responsibility. 

The final step in the financial 
cycle is the task of paying out the 
funds. The C omptroller’s Finance 
Division controls the disbursement 
of all appropriated funds in the 
hands of AMC. 

During 1955, American industry 
billed AMC with about 1% million 
invoices, amounting to 10 billion 
dollars. These accounts were settled 


promptly, and cash discount losses. 


have been reduced to less than one- 
half of one percent. The cash dis- 
counts earned during one period 
amounted to 10 million dollars. 


Analysis of Management 
Problems 

In order to inform the Com- 
mander and his staff of existing and 
forecasted problems, the Comp- 
trollers Management Analysis Di- 
vision performs objective studies of 
the operating and financial data 
gathered by AMC. These studies 
provide significant facts and figures 
to determine the progress made 
toward attaining Command objec- 
tives. 

In order to accomplish this im- 
portant mission, the Analysis Divi- 
sion instituted the AMC manage- 
ment control system four years ago. 
The control system consists of the 


Management Evaluation System 
and Executive Control meetings. 

The Management Evaluation 
System is a device for scoring the 
various AMC field installations on 
their relative progress and accom- 
plishments in ce ~ selected com- 
mon activities. A spirit of healthy 
competition or rivalry among the 
field installations has resulted from 
the awarding of trophies based 
upon performance measures in the 
Management Evaluation System. 
Two trophies are presented quar- 
terly and two annually to the lead- 
ing installations. The quarterly 
trophies go to the air materiel area 
and Air Force depot which have 
shown the most improvement in 
the preceding quarter. The other 
trophies go to the AMA and depot 
which have had the highest per- 
formance during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

The Executive Control meetings 
are held monthly. They are at- 
tended by the AMC Commander 
and his central staff, and by field 
installation commanders. At these 
meetings, adverse trends and prob- 
lem areas are presented and ex- 
amined. Subjects for presentation 
at these meetings are limited to 
those which are currently behind 
schedule or forecast, and those in 
which difficulty is anticipated. This 
is known as the “management by 
exception” principle. The assem- 
bled executives decide upon the 
corrective action which is needed. 

Although it is not possible to 
measure in detail all phases of the 
many improvements which have 
resulted from the management con- 
trol system, specific examples of 
increased effectiveness and effi- 
ciencv, as well as reduced costs 
and time lags, are not hard to find. 
These examples are cited as indica- 
tive of the wide range of improve- 
ments realized from the system: 

The “aircraft out of commission 
for parts” rate in the Zone of the 
Interior dropped from 6.0 percent 

July, 1952, to 3.9 percent in 
February, 1956. 

The delinquent price redetermi- 
nations were reduced from 52 per- 
cent in January. 1954, to 30 percent 
in February, 1956. 

The shipping actions effective- 
ness increased in all phases of the 
operation, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
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July Feb 
1952 1956 
Shipping Actions 
Effectiveness 82% 91% 
Overseas 78 90 
Z/l Off-Base 81 92 
Local 86 92 


Comptroller Outlook 


In summary, the future role of 
the Comptroller of AMC is indeed 
a most challenging one. We have 
scratched only the surface in the 
employment of modern manage- 
ment techniques. We are enthusi- 
astic about the future, because, 
with the advent of electronic data 
processing machines, much needed 
data (heretofore not economically 
available) can be obtained at rea- 
sonable processing cost. We will 
be able to speed up our present 
services, and also enter into new 
areas in the business management 


field. 


nor, the KCAC experts work hand 
in hand with their counterparts in 
the provincial government. 

The doctor, for instance, assists 
the public health section in the or- 
ganization of vaccination programs, 
the distribution of medical supplies, 
the control of communicable dis- 
eases, the supervision over hos- 
pitals, dispensaries and mobile 
clinics. He assists in plans for tech- 
nical forums, helps establish model 
health villages, advises on environ- 
mental sanitation, nutritional activi- 
ties and nursing affairs, and has an 
interest in professional personnel 
qualifications. 

In a similar manner, the Public 
Welfare Officer advises the social 
affairs section on the allocation of 
relief grain to the needy, on hous- 
ing problems, the resettlement and 
assimilation of refugees and dis- 


The KCAC Field Team 


Wy ue Lieutenant Colonel Ear] 
Budatz looks up from his desk, he 
is faced by eighteen charts which 
cover the wide wall of his office 
from floor to ceiling. A formidable 
array of red, green and yellow 
curves, graphs and bars, the charts 
bearing titles such as “Commodity 
Price Indices,” would make little 
sense to the casual inspector. To the 
Colonel, however, they are as im- 
portant in carrying out his mission 
as the maps in a war room are to a 
combat leader. 

Colonel Budatz is the commander 
of a typical Korea Civil Assistance 
Command field team — the East 
Central Regional Team in Taegu. 
The charts in his office represent 
the many fields in which he must 
assist the local government in 
speeding the economic recovery of 
Kyongsang Pukto province. 

Helping him in this task are six 
civilian and three military experts. 
Among them is a Public Welfare 
Officer from Norway, a doctor from 
Portugal, an American agriculturist, 
a sanitarian whose home is in Scot- 
land. Coming from many nations, 
these men are united by their wide 
experience in the Far East and their 
deep desire to help Korea. 

Led by the team commander 
who advises the provincial gover- 
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placed persons, and the coordina- 
tion of the work of private relief 
agencies, such as CARE, the Amer- 
ican-Korean Foundation and others 
in the province. 

To best carry out their work, the 
KCAC experts make frequent over- 
night motor trips to all corners of 
the province so that they can “see 
for themselves.” On a typical field 
trip, the KCAC man, his provincial 
counterpart and an interpreter- 
translator, start out Monday morn- 
ing in a % ton truck and return 
Thursday night, having visited 
dozens of villages, resettlement 
projects, 4-H clubs, orphanages, 
police stations, hospitals and agri- 
cultural meetings. 


The result of this work is consoli- 
dated in a Monthly Activity Report 
—known for short as the MAR. A 
complete document, heavily sup- 
ported by statistical tables, it con- 
tains such varied information as the 
number of vaccinations and _ in- 
oculations issued in the previous 
month, the average wages of labor- 
ers by industries, the number of 
persons appearing before court and 
their sentences, divorces, births, 
deaths, harvest prospects, resettle- 
ment problems, voluntary relief 
work, nurses’ training, school en- 
rollment, and so on. 

The wealth of information assem- 
bled in these reports is the measure 
of the aid program. Consolidated in 
KCAC headquarters in Seoul, it 
provides planners with the esti- 
mates on which future relief and 
economic aid requirements are 
based. 

The KCAC field teams, which 
often have been called the “founda- 
tion of the entire UN relief and 
economic aid program in Korea,” 
were born during the conflict. 
Located in each province, their 
mission was to carry out relief 
measures necessary to prevent dis- 
ease, starvation and unrest among 
the civilian population, so that 
frontline operations could be car- 
ried out unhampered by rear area 
developments. 

At the end of hostilities, when it 
became possible to shift emphasis 
from relief to peaceful reconstruc- 
tion and economic rehabilitation, 
the teams’ mission was expanded 
to include supervisory responsi- 
bility for the aid program at the 
grass! vot level. 

In this role, the teams supervised 
the distribution of many hundred 
million dollars worth of relief and 
rehabilitation supplies. 





Taegu, Korea at the monthly relief meeting. 








As Korean officials gained pro- 
ficiency in administering the relief 
and aid programs, it was possible 
to consolidate KCAC’s ten provin- 
cial teams into five regional teams. 
Further progress on the part of the 
Koreans, has enabled the teams to 
decrease their supervisory responsi- 
bilities and concentrate on their ad- 
visory role. 

As Brigadier General Mercer C. 


Walter, Commanding General of 
the Korea Civil Assistance Com- 
mand recently said, “It is our aim 
to eventually work ourselves out of 
business here. Reducing our oper- 
ational activities and concentrating 
on giving technical advice is only 
another step in achieving our ulti- 
mate goal—that of helping Korea 
establish a strong, self-sufficient 


economy independent of outside 
assistance.” 





Aberdeen Proving Ground Chap- 
ter—The final meeting of the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground Chapter for 
1955-1956 convened recently in the 
Main Lounge of the Officers’ Mess. 
Following dinner, 110 members 
present at the business meeting 
heard Dr. Walter G. Held present 
the following annual awards: 

Outstanding Professional Paper 

—Mr. E. C. Schroder. 

Outstanding Implementation 
of Methods and Procedures— 

Management Engineering Divi- 

sion, Development and _ Proof 

Services. 

New officers installed on that 
night were: President, Colonel R. P. 
Wilson, Deputy Director, D & PS; 
Vice-President, Mr. Ernest Kirk- 
patrick, BRL; Council members: 
Dr. W. G. Held, Deputy Comp- 
troller; Mr. E. C. Schroder, TOTC; 
Lt. Col. P. Hickman, Special Assist- 
ant to Comptroller; Mr. R. P. Witt, 
Mr. G. W. Hayes, Dr. W. G. Held; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Joseph F 
Gisriel. 

The guest speaker of the evening, 
Major General J. H. Hinrichs, 
Deputy Chief of Ordnance, assisted 
by visual aids, addressed the chap- 
ter members on the subject: “Man- 
agement Problems Encountered in 
the Ordnance Corps,” which was 
recorded on tape to be transcribed 
and circulated to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground Chapter members. 

Indiana Chapter—Officers for the 
1955-1956 season recently elected 
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by members of the Indiana Chap- 
ter, AFMA are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Major H. A. Paynter; Vice- 
President, Major J. Brigandi; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mr. Clyde B. 
Davis. 

Great Salt Lake Chapter—The 
March luncheon meeting, held at 
the Officers’ Club, Naval Supply 
Depot, Clearfield, was attended by 
twenty- -eight members. Since mem- 
bership invitations had been ex- 
tended to quartermen and GS-9 
civilian employees and officers of 
the rank of lieutenant, thirty-nine 
potentially new members also at- 
tended as guests. President W. J. 
Bush, SC, USN, welcomed the in- 
vited guests and encouraged them 
to join the association. Dr. Adam S. 
Bennion, guest speaker for that 
day, spoke on the National Educa- 
tion Problem with specific refer- 
ence to the subject of federal aid 
to public schools. A panel discus- 
sion of the Defense Department’s 
new policy on “single-manager as- 
signments” was discussed at the 
April meeting. 

Greater Boston Chapter—Thirty- 
seven members and guests attended 
the March meeting of this chapter. 
This meeting was the first in a new 
series which have as their theme a 
discussion of case studies of various 
management problems. The first 
case was obtained from a local uni- 
versity and dealt with the problem 
of how best to organize a research 
and development department. 





A new program has been devised 
by the Greater Boston Chapter 
which sets a regular meeting time 
each month. The first month’s meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of 
a case study of a management prob- 
lem, the second month, a case study 
and for the third month, a speaker 
to address the group on “Manage- 
ment Improvement.” 

Atlanta Chapter—At the com- 
bined dinner-business meeting held 
recently at Fort McPherson Offi- 
cers open mess, Mr. Franklin Gar- 
rett, oltice of the Vice President, the 
Coca-Cola Company, spoke to the 
45 meinbers and guests present on 
“Management Communications.” 
Mr. Garrett’s presentation covered 
all aspects, methods, and problems 
of communications experienced in 
Coca-Cola Company's efforts to 
keep its personnel of their widely 
scattered organization well in- 
formed. 

Study groups have been formed 
by the Atlanta Chapter to cover 
specific management problems in 
certain fields. Group chairmen 
named for this purpose are as 
follows: Management, Mr. H. H. 
Phillips, Ass’t Chief, O & M Branch, 
Mgmt. Division, Comptroller Sec. 
Hq., THIRD Army; Logistics, Mr. 
K. O. Alford, Development and 
Promulgation Branch, Log. Man- 
agement Division, G-4, Hq, THIRD 
Army; Civilian Personnel, Mr. J. 
N. Smith, THIRD Army Civilian 
Personnel Officer; Intelligence, Lt. 
Colonel W. L. Adams, Ir., Prog. 
Officer, G-2 Section, Headquarters, 
THIRD Army. 

Speakers engaged by the At- 
lanta Chapter through calendar 
1956 to address the monthly meet- 
ings which are held on the third 
Monday of each month at Fort Mc- 
Pherson are as follows: 

21 May 1956: Mr. Richard A. Stout, 
Executive Secretary Printing In- 
dustries of Atlanta. 

18 June 1956: Lt. General Hickey, 
Commanding General, THIRD 
Army. 

17 September 1956: General A. R. 
Clancy, USA (Ret.) Vice Presi- 
dent, General Motors Company. 
Subject: “Philosophy of Manage- 
ment.” 

19 November 1956: Speaker to be 
provided by the Department of 
the Army to sneak on “Personnel 
Management.” 
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17 December 1956: Speaker to be 
provided by the Department of 
Defense, to speak on “Manage- 
ment Forecasts.” 

San Francisco Bay Area Chapter 
No. 10—Mr. Walter Tait, senior 
training specialist of the Standard 
Oil Company of California, ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting of the 
San Francisco Bay Area Chapter 
at the Fort Scott Officers’ Mess, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Thurs- 
day evening, 19 April. Mr. Tait’s 
talk was entitled, “Opinion Polls: 
What They Tell You About Your 
Employee Relations,” in which Mr. 
Tait discussed the methods used by 
Standard Oil in taking opinion polls 
of 16,000 employees in 1951 as com- 
pared to 1955; the information 
gained from the polls and the 
action taken by the company as a 
result of the information collected. 


Fort Monmouth, New Jersey— 
“Industrial Research, a four-billion- 
dollar-a-year enterprise, is an in- 
dustry run without profit and loss 
statements,” members of Central 
New Jersey Chapter, AFMA were 
told at the April 24 dinner meeting 
held at the Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Officers’ Club. 


The speaker was Dr. Oliver G. 
Haywood, Jr., manager of the Wal- 
tham Laboratories, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., and his address 
was entitled, “Decentralization, the 
Key to Engineering Management.” 
“The judgment as to what is good 
work and what is bad must be 
made through evaluation of the 
quality of accomplishments and the 
vision of the goals.” said the 
speaker. Concluding his remarks 
to the members present, Mr. Hav- 
wood said: “Decentralization of 
authority through the line organi- 
zation permits these qualitative 
judgments to be made by those in 
the best position to judge technical 
quality. Staff Engineers are thereby 
freed for assignment to the line 
organizations where they can con- 
tribute directly to the company’s 
productivity.” 


Messers E. W. Petrillo of the 
Signal Corps Engineering Labora- 
tories and J. P. Hoffman, Chief of 
Information at Fort Monmouth, 
have been appointed to important 
committee chairmanships in the 
Fort Monmouth Chapter. 
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Colonel Carolus <A. Brown, 
Chapter President, has designated 
Petrillo to head the program and 
meetings committee, and Hoffman 
as the Chapter’s new membership 
committee head. 


Fort Benning, Ga. The fifth meet- 
ing of the executive council was 
held in early April. The slate of 
officers approved for the com- 
ing year includes: President, Dr. 
Harold Tate, director of Instruc- 
tion’s office, The Infantry school, 
First vice president, Colonel Clyde 
D. Oatman, Dental Surgeon; Sec- 
ond vice president, Lt. Col. Alfred 
Coffey, Automotive department, In- 
fantry school; Secretary-treasurer, 
Second Lieutenant Ruth Albright, 
Comptroller’s office; Ass’t. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dana Sperr, Comp- 
troller’s office; Executive Council 
members, Colonel Markley, Colo- 
nel Gall, Mrs. Ruth K. McKnight. 

In addition to other business, 
plans were crystallized for the es- 
tablishment of an annual chapter 
award to the activity on the Post 
demonstrating the most outstand- 
ing use of advanced management 
techniques each year. Also, four 
new members were added to the 





Crossed Wires 


Through a cross-up of signals, we in- 
correctly attributed in the contents 
page of a recent issue an article 
authorship to Carolus Brown for which 
we apologize. That statement was in- 
correct. 











chapter roster, bringing chapter 
membership to 71 persons. 
DOD SUPPORTS AFMA 
AND ITS OBJECTIVES 
The Honorable Henry A. Du 


Flon, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, Per- 
sonnel and Reserve gave opening 
address at Second Annual AFMA 
Conference. 

In opening the Second Annual 
Armed Forces Management Associ- 
ation Conference which convened 
on 25 May 1956 at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, the Honorable Henry A. 
Du Flon, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower, 
Personnel and Reserve told the 
conferees present that the Armed 
Forces Management Association 
has the endorsement and support 
of all top-side officials in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

“The Department,” 
Secretary Du Flon, 


said Assistant 
“realizes the 
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SCHEDULE 
SECOND ANNUAL AFMA CONFERENCE 


Registration—Lobby, Post Theatre, Fort Myer, Virginia 
Welcoming Address, Post Theatre, Fort Myer, Virginia 
Opening Address by Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 


fense for Manpower, Personnel & Reserve, Mr. Henry A. 


Navy Management Presentation for Conferees, Post 


Luncheon and Luncheon Address, Patton Hall, Fort Myer, 


Virginia—The Honorable David S. Smith, Ass't Secretary 


Air Force Management Presentation for Conferees, Post 


Army Management Presentation for Conferees, Post 


Dinner Guest Speaker, Vice Admiral Francis C. Denebrink, 


Commander Military Sea Trans. Service, Patton Hall, 


0800-0900 
0900-0915 
0915-0930 
Du Fion 
0930-0945 Coffee Break 
0945-1145 
Theatre, Fort Myer, Virginia 
1200-1320 
of the Air Force 
1330-1520 
Theatre, Fort Myer, Virginia 
1520-1540 Coffee Break 
1540-1730 
Theatre, Fort Myer, Virginia 
1800-1900 Social Hour, Patton Hall, Fort Myer, Virginia 
1900-1945 Dinner, Patton Hall, Fort Myer, Virginia 
2000-2045 
Ft. Myer 
2100-2200 


Myer 


potential value and tremendous 
good that an organization such as 
AFMA can do in achieving better 
management in the military estab- 
lishment.” “The Chapters,” con- 
tinued Mr. Du Flon, “which are 
world-wide provide focal points 
for interchange of ideas and tech- 
niques which stimulate responsible 
officials and local management 
personnel to do a better job. 

“Since management, in general, 
covers such a broad field of en- 
deavor, active participation by 
Chapter members will contribute 
immeasurably towards a more 
refined and economical, and a 
better defense effort for every dol- 
lar spent.” 

“It is my hope as well as the 
wish of the Secretary of Defense,” 
concluded Mr. Du Flon, “that 
AFMA membership will increase, 
enthusiasm to achieve its objec- 
tives will continue to grow, and 
soon AFMA Chapters will be char- 
tered at every military installation 
throughout the world.” 





JUNE ANNIVERSARIES 


Founding of the Regular 

Army 14 June 1775 
Army Finance Corps 16 June 1775 
Army Corps of Engineers 16 June 1775 
Army Adjutant General 16 June 1775 
Army Quartermaster Corps 16 June 1775 


Army Signal Corps 21 June 1860 
Navy Judge Advocate 
General 8 June 1880 


Navy Hospital Corps 17 June 1898 
Army Chemical Corps 28 June 1918 
Military Air Transport 

Service 1 June 1946 
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Open business meeting of Association, Patton Hall, Ft. 


New Procedures Will Affect 
Cost-Reimbursement Contracts 

Revision of procurement proce- 
dures to discontinue predetermined 
fixed overhead rates in cost-reim- 
bursement type contracts was an- 
nounced by the Department of 
Defense. In the future, predeter- 
mined fixed overhead rates may be 
replaced by rates negotiated on an 
after-the-fact basis. 

Under the new procedures, con- 
tractors will submit proposals rep- 
resenting claims for fixed or firm 
overhead rates after the close of 
period stipulated in contract. 

The new procedures which will 
appear as an amendment to the 
Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lations are expected to be effective 
not later than July 1, 1956. 

The action is being taken as a 
result of an opinion of the Comp- 
troller General that the use of pre- 
determined fixed negotiated over- 
head rates in cost-reimbursement 
contracts violates a statutory pro- 
hibition against the cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost system of con- 
tracting. 

Contracting officers of the De- 
partment of Defense are advising 
contractors having such contracts 
that the provision for use of pre- 
determined fixed overhead rates in 
such contracts will be discontinued. 

Separate procedures are being 
developed to cover contracts with 
non-profit and educational institu- 
tions not included in the present 
revision. 











Mr. Henry A. Du Flon was ap- 
pointed Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower and Per- 
sonnel on February 1, 1955. 

Prior to his present assignment, 
Mr. Du Flon was Special Assistant 
to the President’s Advisor on Per- 
sonnel Management at the White 
House. In this capacity, he special- 
ized in legislation and programs 
for overseas personnel, and many 
other phases of personnel practices 
in Government. He also worked 
with the Secretary of State’s Pub- 
lic Committee on Personnel, as 
well as with other advisory groups 
on manpower and personnel prob- 
lems. 

A resident of New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, Mr. Du Flon received his 
education at Berkshire Preparatory 
School, Princeton University and 
the Harvard University School of 
Business Administration. 

Entering the Army as a private 
in early 1941, he was promoted 
through the ranks and graduated 
from Officers Candidate School in 
1942. Mr. Du Flon was _ released 
from active duty as a major in 
1946. The last two years of his 
active service were spent in Head- 
quarters of the Army Ground 
Forces in Washington, where he 
served as Chief of the Domestic 
Assignment Branch, Chief of the 
Liaison Personnel Branch, and as 
Assistant Adjutant General, Army 
Ground Forces. 

Following his release from active 
duty, Mr. Du Flon became asso- 
ciated with the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company. From 1946 to 
1948, he was Assistant Manpower 
Manager of that firm, and from 
1948 to 1952 served as Assistant 
to the President of Bigelow-San- 
ford, specializing in organization 
planning, control, communications, 
public relations, and foreign oper- 
ations. 

During the period 1952 to July 
1953, Mr. Du Flon was a manage- 
ment consultant in the fields of 
organization and personnel. As 
such, he was engaged in projects 
in Europe and South America. 
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Suggestions 


Naval Air Station, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. An improved method of re- 
pairing distributor condensers on 
R-3350 engines, won for Mr. Russell 
D. Parady $265.00 recently. Station 
employees have received a total of 
$2940 in suggestion awards re- 
ported to save the Department of 
the Navy $62,903 annually. 


Fort Benning, Georgia. Two ser- 
geants and a warrant officer at the 
U. S. Army Hosiptal have been 
awarded Work Simplification Cer- 
tificates for suggestions which will 
save more than 280 man-hours and 
$450 annually. Sgt. Arvil Dunaway 
suggested that all electricity be 
turned off on hospital wards during 
the afternoon rest period, for a sav- 
ing of $394 per year. Sgt. James 
E. Mason who consolidated the 
card index files of the Information 
Section, is credited with saving 106 
man-hours annually and releasing 
valuable file equipment for other 
use. Chief Warrant Officer Edward 
D. Hamlett suggested relocating 
the patient's dressing room will 
save 180 man-hours and 102 non- 
vehicular miles of travel annually. 


11th Air Division (Defense), APO 
731, Seattle, Washington. Two 
awards for management improve- 
ment were presented recently by 
Brigadier General Alan Bennett, 
USAF, Commander, for the first 
quarter of 1956. T/Sgt. Calvin H. 
Cain, a member of the 449th 
Fighter Interceptor squadron, and 
Ist Lieut. J. I. Olvarez, Finance 
Officer of the 11th, were the recip- 
ients. Major Lawrence E. DeZonia, 
commander of the 449th, ac- 
cepted the Management Improve- 
ment plaque for first quarter of 
‘56 in behalf of his men during the 
ceremonies. 


Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. A beneficial sug- 
gestion for adapting staging for use 
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in protecting deck and hatch open- 
ings, in order to save time and 
material, has been presented to 
William A. Fell. Estimated to save 
the Government $28,320 in its first 
year of adoption, the suggestion 
brought a top cash award of $300 
to its suggestor. 


Headquarters Area Command, 
APO 403, New York. Management 
improvement actions implemented 
in HAC have resulted in tremen- 
dous savings over the past year. A 
few include, European Exchange 
System taking over utility costs, 
savings in telephone calls, de- 
creased floor space requirements, 
automatic bookkeeping machines, a 
central freight organization at 
Mannheim-Rheinau and numerous 
other improvements. 


Palm Beach Air Force Base, 


Florida. Major James Lamiell, 
USAF and M/Sgt. Howard Pope, 
USAF, 1741st Air Transport Squad- 
ron, recently designed a new and 
more efficient engine take-off per- 
formance chart for the C-118 trans- 
port. The new single chart incor- 
porates the previously required six, 
which allows computing engine 
performance for take-off in less 
than one minute. Copies of the 
chart are available from the Com- 
mander of the 1741st Air Transport 
Squadron, Palm Beach AFB, 
Florida. 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Haw- 
thorne, Nevada. A new device 
credited with more than $100,000 
in labor, material and overhead 
charges, which speeds recovery of 
brass from unserviceable primers 
by blowing out the charge instead 
of burning. Suggested and designed 
by CWO Paul R. Smith, USN, 
Boatswain Mate First Class Wil- 
liam D. Kimmel, USN, and Mr. 
Ralph E. Reis, the new system is 
22 times faster than the old burn- 
ing method, and has materially in- 
creased the value of the brass 
scrap. All types of percussion and 
combination primers can be proc- 
essed in the new cabinet. 





Plan 


HAMILTON MANAGEMENT CORP. 
Hamilton Bidg., Speer at Grant 
Denver 9, Colorado 

Please send 
prospectus-booklet 

on your investment plans, 
without obligation. 


eae ree, 


Monthly 
Investment 


Hamilton Funds, Inc., is an investment fund holding over 80 
common stocks selected for both current income and long term 
capital growth possibilities. Shares are available by lump sum 
investment or monthly investments of as little as $10.00. 
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Badger Ordnance Works, Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin. Mr. Ernest J. 
Krubsack was the recent winner of 
a $40 suggestion improvement 
check from Mr. Mike Clark, Main- 
tenance Superintendent. 


Little Rock Air Force Base, 
Arkansas. M/Sgt. James C. Lynes, 
70th Air Refueling Squadron, has 
manufactured a tool used for the 
removal of the starter drive support 
assembly on R-4360 engines, which 
cuts the 16 man-hours formerly 
required to a total of four. 


Department of the Navy. A new 
slogan saying that if every person 
in the Naval service conserved one 
cent every day, the annual saving 
to the Navy would exceed $3 mil- 
lion, is expected to assist in the 
conservation program. 


White Sands Proving Ground, 
New Mexico. Mr. Jack L. Pickle, 
Technical Advisor for the Missile 
Electronic Section of the Corporal 
Project, was recently presented 
check for $300 by General Laidlaw 
for the design and fabrication of a 
test unit which isolates component 
malfunction in the control mechan- 
ism of the Corporal Missile. Jentry 
Kendall, Supervisory Laboratory 
Mechanic, EML, was awarded $300 
for outstanding performance during 
the Work and Suggestion cere- 
mony. WSPG participation during 
the past three months established 
for them an all time record. 
Twenty-eight suggestions were 
adopted during the ee for 
which a total of $1.720 was 
awarded to employees. a A 
first-year savings from these ideas 
of $21,238.91 in addition to the 
numerous intangible benefits were 
derived. 


New Orleans District, Corps of 
Engineers, Louisana. The largest 
cash award ever presented was re- 
cently given to Mr. W. C. Carey 
for suggesting the use of %” extra 
high strength strand wire for revet- 
ment work. Paid $475 for the idea, 
savings of $274,000 are expected. 
Mr. Angelo J. Guarino, Lockmaster, 
and Frederick Bowers, Tug Master. 
were also presented awards during 
the ceremonies. 


Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, 
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Texas. The placement of rein- 
forced doublers that secure the 
wing tunnel doors on the B-25, and 
a brake control valve for the coun- 
ter boring tool, won $75 and $25 
respectively for R. D. Townsend 
and R. W. McNeese of the 3500th 
M & S Group. Awards were pre- 
sented by Colonel James C. Wat- 
kins, USAF, M & S Group Com- 


mander. 


Naval’ Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. Twenty-six O & R em- 
ployees were recently presented 
Beneficial Suggestion Awards by 
Commander L. J. Hunt, Jr., USN. 
Too numerous to describe, the sug- 
gestions will collectively return a 
large number of dollars to the De- 
partment to further the nation’s 
defense. 


Seattle Army Terminal, Washing- 
ton. Members of the “Hale and 
Hearty Club,” welcomed 16 new 
members to their ranks in quite 
impressive ceremonies at SAT. 
Each new member received a cer- 
tificate from Colonel John B. Grin- 
stead, Commanding Officer. The 
Hale and Hearty Club consists of 
personnel who have accumulated 
at least 1,000 hours of unused sick 
leave. Last November, charter 
members of the honorary organiza- 
tion numbered 44. 


Memphis Naval Hospital, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. In line with the 
service-wide campaign to clean out 
files, this organization disposed of 
163 cubit feet of outdated records 
and papers. Commander Arve Lee, 
USN, Administrative Officer, passed 
the praise on to his leading hospital 
corpsman. 


RCA To Market Custom Spare 
Parts for Military Equipment 
Establishment by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America of a special 
activity for the administration, 
sales, and delivery of RCA custom- 
built spares for military electronic 
equipment was announced by 
Theodore A. Smith, Vice President 
and General Manager, RCA De- 
fense Electronic Products.: 
Herbert C. Elwes has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post 
of Manager, RCA Defense Spares 
Marketing. He will be responsible 
for all activities connected with the 





sales of RCA custom replenishment 
spare parts and assemblies to the 
military services, other Government 
users, airframe manufacturers, and 
other electronics manufacturers 
producing Government equipment 
and systems. 

“The establishment of a central- 
ized marketing activity for RCA 
custom-built spares,”* Mr. Smith 
said, “has been undertaken to con- 
solidate sales activities which here- 
tofore had been administered by 
various RCA departments. 

“This new RCA Defense Spares 
Marketing activity will enable users 
and manufacturers of military elec- 
tronic equipment to deal with a sin- 
gle RCA unit on all requirements 
for custom-built spares. The new 
organization will enable us to pro- 
vide concentrated handling and 
more expeditious servicing of or- 
ders.” 

The Defense Spares Marketing 
activity, he explained, will operate 
as a pooled service for RCA’s four 
Defense Electronic Products oper- 
ating departments—Airborne Sys- 
tems Department, Missile and Sur- 
face Radar Department, Surface 
Communications Department, and 
West Coast Electronics Products 
Department. The new marketing 
group will be responsible for deliv- 
ering the spares portions of equip- 
ment contracts involving the var- 
ious departments, for replenishing 
spares requirements as needed sub- 
sequent to the completion of initial 
equipment contracts, and for sup- 
plying spares for equipment mod- 
ernization and retrofit programs. 

The Defense Spares Marketing 
activity will work directly with 
military replacement depots, other 
Gov ernment users of electronic 
equipment, airframe manufactur- 
ers, and electronics companies pro- 
ducing Government equipment. 


Hancock Enters Yard 

San Francisco (AFPS )—The car- 
rier Hancock has entered the naval 
shipyard here for an $8 million con- 
version. Plans for the moderniza- 
tion include an enclosed bow, 
angled flight deck and installation 
of the new mirror-signal landing 
system. 


Personnel of all four branches of 
service—Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine C Jorps—are stationed 
at White Sands Proving Ground. 
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“Everything happens for the 
best!” Sounds like your Granny 
talking, but it isn’t It is me, your 
old Air Force Dad! Of course, it 
sometimes takes up to ten years to 
learn that some unpleasant mess 
was actually fertilizer for a future 
bed of roses. Sometimes it doesn’t 
even take that long. 

That’s a fact, son, I’ve seen it 
happen many a time—and for the 
good of the Air Force. Every time 
a square peg is placed in a round 
hole the unfortunate peg is sure he 
has been specifically picked on and 
discriminated against. The picked 
on part is right. No round pegs are 
available! 





Everything Happens 
for the Hest 


by Lt. Colonel Bill 


Our Air Force is faced with a big 
job—to wit—more “Birds” in the air 
with less warm bodies to keep them 
there. Due to this stretch out, there 
are found to be more jobs than 
people. This means someone gets to 
wear two hats; that is, he has two 
jobs. Another way out is to assign 
someone that is believed best cap- 
able of doing the job, or who can 
best be spared from the job he is 
doing. 

If you find yourself to be a 
square peg in a round hole it can 
mean one of two things; one, you 
are expected to have the ability to 
do the job better than anyone else 
available, or two, you are the least 
eessential person in your present 
slot—that old thing called priority 
has caught up with you! This is 
your opportunity, whichever type 
you are. You can show that you 
are versatile, or that confidence 
shown in you is justified. 

How can a bad assignment turn 
out to be a good deal? Primarily, 
it depends on you. The square peg 
in a round hole is marked. The man 
who is thought to have the ability 
will be watched closely to see if 
he comes up to expectations; will 
he pick up the ball and run with it? 
The man who is considered to be 
non-essential will be watched to 
see if he drops the ball as expected! 
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E. Myers, USAF 


In either case, the square peg isn’t 
expected to fit in a round hole as 
well as a round peg. Naturally, if 
the square peg rounds out and fits 
the hole more credit will be given. 

Now, what is the usual reaction 
when someone grabs what he 
thinks is a raw deal for an assign- 
ment? Let's pass over the unsavory 
details and get down to a “for 
instance.” Let's imagine that we 
have the world’s hottest F-86 
fighter pilot. He returns from over- 
seas and requests to be stationed 
at Seattle, Washington, in an F-86 
unit; however, a fighter pilot is 
needed in an F-84 outfit in the Pine 
Flats of Georgia. Our boy finds 
himself slightly misplaced. Now 
here is the real bitter bit because, 
as it happens, he reports in just as 
the supply officer walks out. The 
Wing D/P, a resourceful gent, 
looks at our young hero’s record 
and notes two pertinent facts: one, 
he has two years of college; two, 
he listed his civilian occupation as 
a clerk in his father’s super market. 
Pepto-Bismo! He is a fighter pilot 
with an additional duty of supply 
officer. Just between us, he is a 
supply officer who can fly fighters 
at night or on weekends. At this 
point our story can progress to 
either of two conclusions. 

First, and normally so, our hot- 





rock rears his head back and howls 
his tale of woe to the moon and 
anyone else (including the club bar- 
tender) who will listen. No one 
really expects him to set the world 
on fire, and he doesn’t. He spends 
most of his time sitting in the pilot's 
lounge telling the F-84 pilots how 
“hot” he is in an F-86 and what a 
dastardly deal the “Old Man” gave 
him. This procedure doesn’t endear 
him to the F-84 flight leaders, who 
are trying to convince their boys 
that the F-84 is tops. It goes over 
like a lead balloon with the “Old 
Man.” Meanwhile supply wanders 
on with no one at the controls. Any- 
one can tell the rest of this sad tale 
—an unsatisfactory inspection, a 
low ER stressing lack of initiative, 
failure to assume responsibility, a 
poor attitude. This boy is on his 
way down and out. He has not 
helped himself, he has not helped 
the Air Force, and few civilian em- 
ployers would have him. He has 
made his bed of roses, and must lie 
in it! 

Let’s look at the second road. 
The individual who takes it prob- 
ably doesn’t like supply either. He 
also complains, but not to the 
world. No one really expects him 
to do a good job. He listens care- 
fully to the “Old Man’s” briefing; 
he studies the Supply Bible, known 
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as AFM 67-1; he talks to all the 
other supply officers and adopts 
their ideas to his job. Surprisingly 
enough there is time to check out 
in the F-84, and after several flights 
his opinion of it rises. Most impor- 
tant he learns that supply work can 
be interesting, and that supply is 
essential to any unit. Through 
this knowledge he better under- 
stands the complexity and effort 
required — in accomplishing the 
squadron mission. He may or may 
not realize it, but his superiors do 
realize that he has started to ma- 
ture. He is developing into a po- 
tential fighter commander, and 
even a better pilot. He is still not 
a skilled supply officer, but he has 
tried to learn the assigned job. His 
attitude is right. His associates and 
superiors have a high opinion of 
him. Willingness to assume respon- 
sibilities and devotion to duty are 
duly noted in his ER’s. When a 
flight commander's position is va- 

vated, the supply officer is honestly 
surprised at being appointe od to fill 
the slot. This boy is on his way up 
and ahead in or out of the service. 
He is still a red-hot fighter pilot, 
but he has picked up experience 
that will mark him for promotion 
and future responsible assignments. 


Let’s back off and summarize the 
two courses. The first course obvi- 
ously helped no one. The victim, 
so to speak, dug his own grave. The 
second coursé followed speaks for 
itself; everyone gained and no one 
was hurt. Ironically enough, a real 
“Honest - to - Pete” supply officer 
would not have received as much 
credit; he is supposed to do a good 
job in supply. 

Now all of you who are still with 
me at this point let your old Dad 
tell you something! This little tale 
isn't 100% fiction. I've seen many 
good men in all grades from the 
bottom on up find themselves in 
the position to follow one of the 
two courses. The “boys” turn to the 
first course, and the “men” stabilize 
on the second course. Everyone 
knows when you are saddled with 
a job you personally don’t like. 
What they don’t know for sure is 
how you ‘will react. Granny's ad- 
vice to your old Dad still holds! 
“Any job worth doing, is worth do- 
ing well!” 

Tighten your shoulder harness! 
Here is: another “for instance.” I 
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once knew of two airmen, Third 
Class, who were excess sheet metal 
workers in a maintenance squad- 
ron. One Monday the First Ser- 
geant taxied them into the “Old 
Man's” office twenty-four hours 
late from a weekend pass. It was 
a cold winter's eve, and the squad- 
ron was short boiler firemen. The 
“Old Man” was an agreeable cuss 
so when our two boys volunteered 
fire boilers for thirty days he 
immediately OK'd the deal. 

We will leave the middle of this 
story to your imagination and pro- 
ceed to the end. At the end of 
thirty days one of the airmen was 
back in the sheetmetal shop rec- 
ommended for promotion; the 
other airman was in the _ base 
stockade spending his hours on the 
snow shoveling detail. One held a 
true course. The other let some- 
thing, maybe a bad _ crosswind, 
blow him off course. Tough! Yes, 
on the man and on Uncle Sam!! 

OK, so what's all this jet-wash 
about? Just this, son, we have a 
lot of jokers in this Air Force who 
are spreading a wrong idea. They 
talk and act like the Air Force ex- 
ists to cater to their whims! That 
is where they are wrong. The Air 
Force serves the American people 
by having loyal Americans serve it. 

The United States has not yet 
adopted the Old British “press 
gang” method of getting recruits 
by the simple procedure of knock- 
ing them on the head. Son! You 
stood up on your hind legs and 
walked into the Air Force on your 
own. You wear the uniform and 
you spend the pay. Do you earn 
that pay? Normally most people 
earn their pay when things are 
going their way. It’s when the go- 
ing gets tough that they kick over 
the traces. 

There are good jobs and bad 
jobs; there are good air bases and 
bad air bases. Someone must do 
the jobs, and each base needs peo- 
ple on it. During a normal tour 
in the service, a person will get a 
taste of each. Every job at every 
base must be done. Like the battle 
that was lost for the “want of 
horse shoe nail.” An air battle can 
be lost because someone didn’t 
submit an accurate requisition or 
because a pilot had a cold break- 
fast. 

Spread out men and look this 


gagle over. Incidentally, “Patriot- 
ism” isn’t a dirty word; it’s our best 
military weapon. Let’s dust it off 
and apply it by doing our best in 
any job. The survival of our nation 
and the lives of you and your fam- 
ilies depend on a good formation. 
Every position, the good and the 
bad, must be filled. Remember 
stragglers get picked ‘off and en- 
danger the others. 

When you are detailed to a bad 
assignment you are in luck. This is 
your chance to serve your country. 
In serving it, you will find that 
everything happens for the best 
because you will serve yourself! 
Enough!! 


Fairchild Announces Plans 
For F-27 Propjet Transport 

America’s first twin-propjet pas- 
senger transport for short and me- 
dium range operations, the Fair- 
child F-27 Friendship, will be man- 
ufactured under a high-production 
tooling program providing for an 
initial rate of five aircraft each 
month and for quick acceleration to 
10 per month. 

Richard S. Boutelle, president of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Cor- 
poration, announced the produc- 
tion planning schedule. He also dis- 
closed that Fairchild has exercised 
its option, under an agreement with 
Fokker Aircraft Company, for im- 
mediate delivery of all drawings 
and engineering data on the high- 
performance F-27. 

Delivery of drawings and engi- 
neering data now, Mr. Boutelle 
said, will enable Fairchild to pro- 
ceed immediately with tool design 
for high rates of production and to 
meet the timetable calling for de- 
livery of the first pressurized, high- 
wing F-27 in October, 1957. The 
F-27 will be built by the Fairchild 
Aircraft Division in Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Mr. Boutelle also revealed that 
Nick Bez, president of West Coast 
Airlines, today exercised an option 
to purchase four Fairchild F-27’s 
and has taken an option on four ad- 
ditional aircraft until January 1, 
1957. West Coast Airlines operates 
14 DC-3's over 2,144 unduplicated 
route miles in the Pacific North- 
west. 
| : actdiaclaas 
The Army Ordnance Depart- 

ment was established by the Act 

of May 14, 1812. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


United States Marine Corps. The 
second Terrier SAM (surface-to-air 
missile) Battalion is scheduled to 
be activated next month. The Ist 
Terrier SAM Battalion moved last 
month from Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, California, to 
Twenty-nine Palms, California, last 
month. 


United States Military Assistance 
Advisory Group in Iran, APO 204, 
New York. Major General John F. 
R. Seitz, has been named Chief of 
MAAG in Iran. General Seitz who 
has been Chief of the New Jersey 
Military District since August of 
last year, succeeds Major General 
Robert A. McClure who retired on 
May ie 


U. S. Naval Amphibious Base, 
Little Creek, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Vice Admiral Frank G. Fahrion, 
USN, the Navy’s senior ordnance 
engineer, w vho served as second in 
command in the historic “Operation 
Crossroads” nuclear tests and com- 
manded the Naval task groups for 
that operation, retired from the 
post as Commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet Amphibious Force on May 1. 


Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, 
Myrtle Beach, N. C. The Tactical 
Air Command has announced re- 
activation of this installation which 
will contain approximately 3,500 
military and civilian personnel 
upon completion. First unit to 
occupy the rehabilitated base is the 
4434th Air Base Squadron which is 
preparing Myrtle Beach for the 
activation by TAC of the 342d Day 
Fighter Wing and the 455th Day 
Fighter Group this summer. Both 
units are slated to be equipped 
with North American F-100 Super- 
Sabre’s. 


Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 
Mrs. Arleigh A. Burke, wife of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, has 
been designated by the Secretary 
of the Navy as the sponsor of the 
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Navy's newest destroyer, the USS 
MANLEY (DD-940). 

The MANLEY is the third U. S. 
Navy ship to be named in honor of 
Commodore John Manley, Conti- 
nental Navy officer who com- 
manded frigates and _ privateers. 
She is the latest of the FORREST 
SHERMAN Class of destroyers, 
and is 418 feet long, with a beam 
of 45 feet and standard displace- 
ment of approximately 2,900 tons. 


Kelly Air Force Base, Texas. 
Dedication ceremonies officially 
opening the new 11,550-foot run- 
way at the Base, were highlighted 
recently when Captain Donald 
R. Butterfield, USAF, landed the 
first F-102 to land in the South- 
west on the two-mile runway. Kelly 
Air Force Base will have world- 
wide maintenance and supply re- 
sponsibility for the Convair F-102. 


Headquarters 13th Naval Dis- 
trict, Sand Point Naval Air 
Station, Seattle, Washington. The 
13th Naval District Headquarters 
was moved last month from down- 
town Seattle to the Air Station just 
outside of the city. The contract 
for the move called for the entire 
45 offices to be completed in seven 
working days. Economy and more 
adequate space were cited as the 
reason for the move. 


United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C. CinemaScope 
is in store for many Overseas bases 
and ships in the Coast Guard. 
Nearly all new movies are in 
CinemaScope proportions and until 
units get at least new lenses they 
are limited to old films. Several 
months will be required to com- 
plete the distribution. 


Patrol Squadron 19, Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, California. Re- 
turning to NAS Alameda recently, 
Patrol Squadron 19 marked com- 
pletion of their fourth deployment 
to the Far East. On hand to greet 


the squadron were Rear Admiral 
R. F. Hickey, ComFair Alameda, 
Captain L. E. French, NAS Com- 
manding Officer, the 12th Naval 
District Band, and dependents of 
officers and crew. 


Fort Benning, Georgia. Final 
preparations are being completed 
to switch over to the Army Com- 
mand Management System to be 
used throughout Third Army. Lt. 
Col. Carter T. Boggess, Infantry 
Center deputy comptroller, project 
officer for implementation, explains 
the new system as follows: 

The new system will provide 
post-level activity and program di- 
rectors, post commanders and 
higher-level commanders with a 
graphic over-all picture of opera- 
tions within their organization. By 
utilizing a single system, rather 
than the four now maintained, the 
new program is designed to pro- 
mote economy and eliminate dupli- 
cations in clerical work. 

The five-point program includes: 

1. Scheduling workloads and 
forecasting resource requirements. 
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You can save $1.00 per year or more per 
faucet by equipping leaky faucets with 
inexpensive Belco ball bearing 
washers. No more leaks. No 
more maintenance costs. No 
more rusted lavatories and 
sinks. No more wasted water. 
Figure it out. 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. Lifetime guarantee. 
Write, wire or phone for 
FREE SAMPLE and complete 
information. 


Belco Division 
Miller Manufacturing Co, 
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2: Recording consumption or use 
of resources as work is executed. 

3. At the completion of each 
period, comparing the forecast to 
work accomplished and resources 
used to realign schedules and fore- 
casts for the coming period. 

4. Provide comprehensive reports 
and analyses to higher authority. 

5. Providing a sound basis for 
re-programming objectives, cost 
ceilings and performance when 
substantial expansion or retrench- 
ment is desired. 


405th Fighter Bomber Wing 
(TAC) Langley Field, Virginia. Lt. 
Col. Robert R. Scott, USAF and Re- 
public Aviation Corporation were 
awarded a certificate by the Feder- 
ation Aeronautique Internationale 
recently, in recognition of the non- 
stop speed record from Los Angeles 
to New York set by Scott in a Re- 
public F84F Thunderstreak on 
March 9, 1955. Averaging 652 miles 
per hour over the 2,463.92-statute- 
mile course, the record has been 
recognized as official by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association and 
stands. 


Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Ernest 
Krause, formerly associate director 
of research for nucleonics at the 
Naval Research Laboratory in 
Washington, D.C., recently _re- 
ceived the’ Navy's Distinguished 
Civilian Service Award for his 
achievements in the fields of rocket 
and nuclear weapons dey elopment. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
James H. Smith, Jr., ee, the 
award at a ceremony in the Navy 
Department, attended by Navy 
officials and scientists from the 
Naval Research Laboratory. 


McClellan Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia. A new simplified Air Force 
purchase procedure being tested at 
McClellan AFB is cutting red tape 
at an unprecedented rate, and is 
evoking enthusiastic compliments 
from sales people accustomed to 
“normal” government purchasing 
procedure. Developed by Maior 
Lester L. Stone, the new system 
uses a blanket contract method. 
Using this approach the Air Force 
opens “Charge Accounts”, and nay- 
ment is made once each month. The 
procedure covers purchases of less 
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than $1,000 per individual delivery 
order, and which specify delivery 
within 90 days. Under the previous 
system a check was written for each 
delivery, no matter how small, on a 
contract that might call for a dozen 
or more deliveries. 


Corps of Engineers Testing 
Two New Earth Augers 

Two portable earth augers which 
are designed to dig holes to consid- 
erable de »pths at rapid rates are 
undergoing tests at the Corps of 
Engineers’ Research and. Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. 

Develope od by the H. B. Williams 
Manufacturing Company of Dallas, 
Texas, they are being considered 
for use in the construction of field 
fortifications and emplacements, 
shallow wells and waste disposal 
pits. Other possible applications are 
also under study. 

The larger of the units weighs 
approximately 50,000 pounds, Pow- 
ered by a 192-horsepower gasoline 
engine, it is capable of digging 
holes up to nine feet in diameter 
and 75 feet deep in many types of 
earth strata. 

Mounted on a standard military 
25-ton low bed trailer, the unit is 89 
feet long in its traveling position. It 
features a turntable which permits 
digging and discharging of spoil on 
either side of the trailer. 

A five-and-a-quarter-inch square 
kelly bar with a two-inch hole in 
the center makes possible the use 
of air, water and Calyx drilling at- 
tachments. Augers, auger buckets 
for wet material, and core barrels 
for drilling in rock are standard at- 
tachments. 

Digging operations have been 
succcsnifally conducted in sandy 
loam, calechie and decomposed 
granite. In sandy loam, the unit dug 
a huge hole on an average of a half- 
foot per minute. 

The unit’s “kid brother”, a husky 
34-foot, 24,448-pounder which util- 
izes smaller versions of the same 
components, can dig holes up to six 
feet in diameter and 22 feet deep. 
Truck-mounted, it is highly mobile. 


New Desk-top Base Station 
Added to DuMont Radio Line 
A new desk-top model base sta- 
tion, featuring finger-tip control 
without using control lines, has 
been added to the wide line of two- 





way mobile radio communications 
equipment of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc., it was disclosed 
by Fred M. Link, director of opera- 
tions, Mobile Communications 
Sales Department. 

The new unit, known as “model 
MCA-155-B, desk-top console base 
station”, is a complete base station 
for desk-top mounting and is de- 
signed to meet requirements of dis- 
patchers, foremen, and the like, to 
provide the complete facilities of a 
base station with the convenience 
and reliability of a desk telephone. 
A front- panel meter checks com- 
plete performance. Using the most 
modern circuitry and design the 
MCA-115-B combines high per- 
formance and accessibility in a 
compact, attractive unit. 

The new unit’s specifications are 
as follows: 8% in. high; 23% in. wide; 
18 in. deep, and weighing approxi- 
mately 50 Ibs. It comes in Du Mont 
standard gray-green baked enamel 
hammertone ‘finish. with a full line 
of accessories. These include digital 
clock, dual frequency transmitter 
and/or receiver, and foot switch. 

The frequency range of the 
MCA-155-B is a 25-54 mc, 40 watts 
minimum output. The same type 
base station is also available for 
144-174 me as the MCA-355-B and 
450-470 mc as the MCA-455-B. 

“It is complete, yet compact,” de- 
clared Mr. Link in describing this 
latest Du Mont two-way mobile 
radio communications unit, “and 
will deliver reliable performance, 
economically.” 

The equipment complement in- 
cludes pre-amplifier, built-in loud- 
speaker, desk-type microphone, and 
built-in multimeter. 


“PX" Holds World-Wide 
Conference in New York City 

The first world-wide exchange 
conference since World War II was 
held in New York City May 21 to 
May 25, it was related this week by 
Major General H. L. Peckham, 
Chief of the Army and Air Force 
Exchange Service. 

Invitations were extended to 
Army and Air Force commanders 
throughout the world and all areas 
were represented. 

Conference headquarters for the 
week-long convention were the 
Hotel Sher raton-McAlpine, Broad. 
way and 34th Street. 
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University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. Twenty-four 
officers recently completed the Fly- 
ing Safety Course, bringing to a 
total 336 safety specialists who 
have graduated and taken the latest 
safety techniques back to field 
organizations. Brigadier General 
Joseph D. Caldara, USAF, Director 
of Flight Safety Research, made 
the graduation address. 


Naval Schools Command, New- 
port, R. I. The 13th class of 61 
officers were graduated last month 
from the officers short course in 
communications. 570 officers have 
completed the course since the 
school was moved from Monterey, 
California in November, 1953. 


Command Management School, 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. The Four- 
teenth Class which included three 
major generals and four brigadier 
generals, graduated recently from 
the Command Management School. 
Alumni represent all branches of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps. 


Army Chemical Center, Mary- 
land. Over 200 prominent statis- 
ticians and engineers from all over 
the nation met on April-26 and 27 
for the Statistical Engineering Sym- 
posium, sponsored by the Army 
Chemical Corps’ Engineering Com- 
mand. This is the second of a series 
of annual meetings sponsored by 
the Command to promote better 
understanding and more effective 
relationships between engineers 
and statisticians in research, de- 
velopment and engineering. 


Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, 74 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. A two-dav national con- 
ference is scheduled on “Develon- 
ing Profitable Management for 
Small Business.” at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in New York on Tune 7 and 8. 
Sponsored by SAM, the conference 
appears to be most interesting to 
military personnel. 
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Air Force Resources Manage- 
ment Program, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
Established over five years ago the 
Air Forces Resources Management 
Program has trained over 3600 
officers and key civilians. The 31st 
Commander’s Class which gradu- 
ated April 27th, contained one 
hundred and two men. 


Artillery and Guided Missile 
School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Seven 
surface-to-surface guided missile 
courses are scheduled for transfer 
to Fort Sill from Fort Bliss during 
the next fiscal year. Headquarters 
Fourth Army has announced that 
surface-to-surface missile instruc- 
tion will cease at Fort Bliss Decem- 
ber 17, 1956, and begin at Fort 
Sill February 11, 1957. 


Helicopter Training Unit 1, Elly- 


son Field, Pensacola, Florida. The. 


250th cadet, 2nd Lt. George W. 
Hatfield, USMC, was recently grad- 
uated from “whirlybird” school. 
Assigned upon graduation to New 
River, North Carolina, Lieutenant 
Hatfield marked an important mile- 
stone for HTU-1. 


Naval Submarine School, New 
London, Connecticut. July 2nd 
marks the day 89 line ensigns and 
lieutenants (junior grade), will be- 
gin six months training at the Naval 
Submarine School. Those success- 
fully completing the course will be 
assigned to duty aboard sub- 
marines. Applications are presently 
being accepted and will continue 
to be processed until 1 September 
of those junior officers interested 
in the next training course sched- 
uled to begin next January. 


Charleston Air Force Base, South 
Carolina. Eight officers were grad- 
uated recently from the first officers’ 
management seminar directed by 
the Wing Manpower and Organi- 
zation Office. Colonel Clinton C. 
Wassem, USAF, Commander of the 
1608th Air Transport Wing, pre- 


sented certificates to the graduates. 
Conference leadership was under 
the direction of Ist Lieut. Willard 
L. Gannett, USAF. 


Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Major General Lionel C. McGarr 
has been named commandant of 
the college by Army Secretary 
Wilber M. Brucker. General Mc- 
Garr, commanding general of the 
U.S. Army Caribbean, will return 


to the United States in July to 


assume his new command. 


Rescue Instructor Course, Civil 
Defense Rescue Instructor School, 
Olney, Maryland. Courses are now 
available to naval personnel whose 
duties are related to civil defense 
functions. The 10-day classes will 
convene monthly the rest of the 
year. Applications should be made 
to BuPer (Attn: Pers C122). 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, East 
Hartford, Conn. The first forum in 
a 1956 series on the latest develop- 
ments in operation and mainte- 
nance of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
engines was held last month in 
East Hartford. 


Signal Corps Center, Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey. Mr. Fred Smith 
of Fred Smith Associates, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, addressed the Signal 
Officers’ Advanced class recently. 
His topic, “The Art of Manage- 
ment,” fits perfectly the description 
of Mr. Smith’s appearance, which 
reads, “An executive with a red- 
meat management message pleas- 
antly packaged.” 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio. The first class of a new 
course at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, graduated April 27th. The 
logistics education and_ research 
project was initiated in June, 1955, 
with an objective to further develop 
selected field grade officers, to 
effectively and economically ad- 
minister the materiel programs of 
the Air Force. A second objective 
is to contribute, through research 
to Air Force basic doctrines, tech- 
niques and procedures in the field 
of logistics. 


United States Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. Applications 
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are being requested from regular 
unrestricted ground officers in the 
ranks of lieutenant and warrant 
officer, for the Explosive Ordnance 
Disposal Course, conducted at the 
U. S. Naval Powder Factory at 
Indian Head, Maryland. Complete 
details are available in Marine 
Corps Bulletin 1520. 


Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, 
Virginia. Colonel S. F. Silver, USA, 
formerly commanding officer of the 


Fort Worth General De pot, has’ 


assumed command of the Quarter- 





master School. Colonel Silver re- 
places Colonel C. B. Henderson 
who has been transferred to the 
Schenectady General Depot, New 


York. 


Andersen Air Force Base, APO 
334, San Francisco. A new 50-hour 
management course for Base super- 
visors began recently at Andersen 
AFB. Uuikee the direction of Major 
Alexander Thompson, chief man- 
power and organization, the course 
is considered one of the top super- 
visory courses offered. 


by D. D. Corrigan 


Two Cents a Word 
“ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA,” 1956 Edition, 24 volumes. 





In order to give a comprehensive 
review and a complete survey, 
this is the third article to appear 
on the Encylopaedia Britannica. 











The contributors to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica are paid what 
could be called a small amount, 
two cents a word, but the honor 
and prestige cannot be measured 
in terms. of money. Scholars, 
authorities, experts, the top men in 
all fields are contributing not for 
reimbursement, but are furthering 
a source of information and knowl- 
edge. The 210 miles of words, 
two cents multiplied by 38 million 
words does, however, add up to a 
considerable amount. 

The Editor is Walter Yust, as- 
sisted by editorial specialists who 
check all facts and proof read all 
material. The procedure for revi- 
sion and expansion are big business 
and require methods of manage- 
ment and technique that are mod- 
ern and progressive. How does a 
business organize and utilize prin- 
ciples of management methods 
when the product must be revised 
every year, and the material pre- 
sented must be up-to-date and 
absolutely correct. The program for 
revision is one that has developed 
from years of trial, error, and cor- 
rection. 

A three point plan of revision has 


been followed in recent years. 1, 
The annual revision of the 24 
volumes; 2, Annual Book of the 
Year; and 3, Library Research Serv- 
ice. Experts in all fields of knowl- 
edge, and with the assistance of 
the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, keep abreast of articles 
and new developments in their 
specialized fields. After discussions 
and consultations with faculty ad- 
visors, approved recommendations 
are taken to Editor Yust for his final 
okay. The material then is prepared 
for the ensuing issue. 

Several years ago all articles 
were divided into 30 classifications. 
Each group is scheduled for com- 
plete revision at specified times 
over a period of ten years, so that 
each article is reviewed and revised 
at least twice in a ten year period. 
This means all articles are revised 
individually and in current rela- 
tionship to the overall general field 
or classification. Some information 
changes so rapidly that articles 
must be completely rewritten every 
vear. With the advent of the Atomic 
Bomb, 500 articles received many 
changes. 

Top authorities are always 
selected for the actual writing, 
often with the advice of others in 
the same field. Generals, admirals, 
scientists, professors, presidents, 
thirty Nobel prize winners, all have 
had their say in these pages. 

Each owner of a set is given 
fifty certificates, which allows the 
owner the privilege of asking the 
Library Research Department for 





almost any information not. found 
in the set itself. Some questions are 
frivolous, but most of the 500 ques- 
tions received every week are 
serious and involved, demanding 
much research by the staff who 
compiles the answers. 

The Book of the Year keeps 
owners aware of new material. 
Significant data of each year, issued 
annually, gives the owner current 
information. 

The combination of the great 
minds of every generation, expert 
editorial staff, and good business 
methods, with the application of 
modern progressive management 
principles keeps the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica the most reliable and 
inclusive authority for those seek- 
ing knowledge. 


Letter From Father to Son 


“MEN, ROCKETS AND SPACE 
RATS,” by Lloyd Mallan (Mess- 
ner, 335 pages, $5.95). 

Dear Son, 

[ am sending you under separate 
cover a book I hope 1 you will find 
as exciting as I did. I know you are 
busy with classes and exams and 
such, but I do hope you will find 
the time to read this book. I am 
not suggestingg this book to you 
just because I know you have al- 
ways been extremely interested in 
aviation, but because you are ilv- 
ing in an air age, a time of rockets 
and space exploration. I feel that 
you should know something about 
this subject and be aware of it, if 
only from the viewpoint of infor- 
mation, even though you may not 
actually participate yourself. 

Lloyd Mallan’s book contains 
shades of superman, Buck Rogers, 
and science fiction. But he tops 
them all—for truth is more fascinat- 
ing and more fantastic than fiction— 
to paraphrase an old saying. Mallan 
is a very clever young man to write 
of facts and records in a way 
both exciting and suspenseful. The 
Rocket Age is full of adventures, 
thrills and chills, danger and history 
making events. 

The descriptions are beautiful 
and vivid. Get this sentence about 
the first rocket. “In the dark, sil- 
houetted against the flat glare of 
floodlights, it looked more like a 
rare tropical fish, or perhaps a 
bloated porpoise, as its black 
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seemed to float in sea 


shadow 
depths of unreal light.” Puts it right 
in front of your eyes, doesn't he. 
Mallan became interested in avi- 
ation while he was still a boy and 
has combined writing and his love 


He was elected to the 
American Rocket Society and is 
a member of the British Inter- 
planetary Society and the Aviation 
Writers Association. With the co- 
operation of the United States Air 
Force he flew eighteen thousand 
miles for a on-the-spot coverage of 
today’s achievements. So you see 
he really knows what he is talking 
about. 

The book begins with the launch- 
ing of the first rocket ship in Oc- 
tober 14, 1947, piloted by Capt. 
Charles E. Yeager of the U. S. 
Air Force, and goes behind the 
scenes to meet the men of the 
Rocket Age. The developments, the 
research, the doubts, the decisions, 
and the accomplishments made 
history. You might be surprised to 
know that a subway conductor and 
an adding machine repairman, 
working in pantries, garages, and 
attics, made their worthy contribu- 
tions. 

A complete picture is given of 
White Sands Proving Ground, as 
to locale, objective, and the men 
engaged in work there. I would like 
your opinion on the chapter “Aero- 
bee-Hi and the Artificial Earth 
Satellite.” Who knows, maybe you 
will live to see trips to the moon 
daily events as well as trips further 
away. 

Keep up on your studies, son, 
and pass this book around to some 
of your friends. I will be anxious 
to know how you liked this exciting 
view of the rocket age, with a look 
at the men who are making it pos- 
sible. 


of flying. 


Fondly, 
Dad 


Uniting Staff Skills 
“THE STAFF ROLE IN 

AGEMENT,” by 

Sampson (Harper, 

$4.00). 

Mr. Sampson does not set forth 
high sounding theories that only 
look good on paper, but rather 
gives expert advice on day-to-day 
activities that can be utilized in 
achieving effective management 
through the proper co-ordination 


MAN- 
Robert C. 
226 pages, 
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of the staff people. A wide back- 
ground in private industry and 
government gives the author the 
knowledge and know-how to dis- 
cuss positive objectives and actions. 

A former Director of Staff Serv- 
ices for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, Mr. Sampson is 
now with the A. T. Kearney & 
Company, management consultants. 
Mr. Sampson did extensive re- 
search, not for the primary purpose 
of writing this book, but in order to 
create a systematic viewpoint about 
staff work and to solve problems 
concerning staff work, relationships 
between line and staff men, and to 
develop new techniques. The book 
came as a result of his experiences 
in actually working out staff roles, 
and the investigation and research 
provided Mr. Sampson with the 
necessary qualifications for writing 
this book. 

Mr. Sampson feels that a dilemma 
exists today because of over- 
emphasis on techniques. Human 
factors are involved in all work 
situations and in men’s reactions to 
any phase of work situations. Rigid 
formulas cannot be applied or ac- 
cepted, and a new appraisal needs 
to be made of the staff work in 
connection with methods, relation- 
ships, and tasks. A staff man is a 
collaborator and a counselor. His 
objectives should be management 
development and _ organization 
planning. 

Earning or gaining acceptance 
means starting slowly, getting well 
established, and recognizing re- 
sistance and rapport. Excellent ad- 
vice is given in the chapters “Coun- 


seling With an Executive” and 
“Group Counseling” as problem 
solving procedures. These two 


chapters do not suggest that coun- 
seling is the perfect solution, but 
that counseling does form a basis 
for progress. 

In looking to the future, Mr. 
Sampson says the staff specialist 
has two choices. He can continue 
in the same way as before, or he 
can reorganize for a creative staff 
role. Humanistic staff work and an 
integrated staff means working for 
unity in modern management. 


The Root of All Evil 


“PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL 
FINANCE,” by Colonel Robert 


PRODUC-TROL 

Visual Control 

not only schedules, 
automatically checks 

Bul with TIME, LINE 
"and COLOR control 


Confucius said: “A picture 
is worth 10,000 words” 














Scheduling 
8, 000, ,000 items 








° Original cost and upkeep low. 

* Schedules and time checks operations. 

* Historical record to back it up. 

* Bad situations show automatically. 

Its simplicity has put it into 
world-wide use. 

* Analyze 100 items in 10 seconds. 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Westport, Conn. 


For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 


E. McDermott, NSAF (Military 
Service Publishing Company, 178 
pages, $1.50). 

This book was written with the 
assistance of the Department of 
Social Sciences, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, and is 
intended for members of the Armed 
Forces who need help in solving 
problems in the management of 
their personal finances. The follow- 
ing items receive considerable at- 
tention: 

. Pay and allowances. 

. Retirement, disability, 
. Bonuses and _ tuition. 

. Travel allowances. 

. Classes of allotments. 
. Federal, state income taxes. 
How to lend, borrow, or buy 
on credit. ; 

8. What, when, where, why and 
how to buy. : 

9. How to use a bank account. 

10. How to rent or buy a house. 

11. Savings and investments. 

12. Family budgets. 

13. Insurance, wills, 
attorney. 


death. 
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Recommended Reading 
“COMMUNICATION WITHIN 

INDUSTRY,” by Raymond W. 

Peters (Harper, $3.00). 

The head of the Employee Rela- 
tions Research of Esso Standard 
Oil Company gives a variety of 
tested procedures for executives to 
develop in a program of inner com- 
munication, and establishing closer 
communication methods at differ- 
ent levels of management. 


“HUMAN FACTORS IN MAN- 
AGEMENT,” edited by Schuyler 
Dean Hoslett (Harper, $4. 00). 
This new edition has been great- 

ly enlarged because of the constant 
growing interest in this field. Lead- 
ers in all phases of human problems 
present the most significant findings 
of recent years. 


“MILITARY POLICY AND NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY,” by Wil- 
liam W. Kaufmann, Gordon A. 
Craig, Roger Hilsman, and Klaus 
Knorr (Princeton University 
Press, 274 pages, $5.00). 

Four professors of Princeton Uni- 
versity examine their findings on 
military policy and national se- 
curity. 


“AFFAIRS OF 
EISENHOWER 
Richard H. Rovere 
Straus and Cudahy). 
An informal study of the Presi- 

dent, the men surrounding him and 

the role each has taken in national 
and world affairs for the past four 
years. A penetrating analysis is 
given of the events that will have 

a serious bearing on the November 

elections. 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUS- 


STATE: THE 
YEARS,” by 
(Farrar, 


TRIAL CONFLICT,” by Ross 

Stagner (John Wiley, 550 pages, 

$8.00). 

Unions, frustration, aggression, 
industrial conflict and peace, 
strikes, specific labor tactics—all 


are examined by Dr. Stagner by 
applying modern _ psychological 
knowledge to industrial contro- 
versies. 


“AUTOMATIC CONTROL’, a 
Scientific American Book, (Simon 
and Schuster, $1.00). 

A collection of articles dealing 
with a complete survey of those 
machines that are equipped with 
nervous systems and made to regu- 
late themselves. 
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Man-Made Earth Satellites To Guide Ships and Planes 
Predicted by Chrysler Corporation Missile Engineer 


Man-made ASTRO satellites cir- 
cling the earth every 105 minutes 
to serve as all-weather “Space-com- 
passes” for ships and planes were 
forecast by a nationally-known mis- 
sile authority. 

This prediction was made by 
Lovell Lawrence, Jr., assistant chief 
engineer-product design, Chrysler 
Corporation Missile Operations, 
Detroit, before a Franklin legge 
symposium on “Earth S Satellites 
Research Vehicles.” A former ion 
dent of the American Rocket Soci- 
ety, Lawrence is a key figure in 
Chrysler Corporation’s guided mis- 
sile projects. 

“The ASTRO ( Artificial Satellite 
Time and Radio Orbit ),” Lawrence 
said, “could be fired into outer 
space from Alaska on a course 
which would take it over the North 
Pole. A strong radio beam could 
be transmitted upward from the 
Pole to cut the ASTRO’s power as 
soon as it comes over, letting it 
fall into its orbit 600 miles from 
the earth. Once in the orbit, it 
would travel at a speed of 276 
miles per minute.” 

As Lawrence explains the system, 
there would be three ASTRO’s fired 
into outer space eight hours apart 
to provide a radio signal that could 
be plotted from any point of the 
earth in any weather every 105 
minutes. 

The Chrysler missile expert said 
an almanac listing the ASTRO 
space course, just as a farmer's 
almanac lists the position of the 
sun, for every minute of the day 
could be established by plotting 
the course of the ASTROs in their 
first revolution around the earth. 

This ASTRO Almanac would be 
_ key to the navigation system. 

» fixing the exact minute when 
nd ASTRO signal is the strongest, 
the ship or airplane navigator could 
obtain the position of the ASTRO 
at that particular minute from the 
Almanac. He would then determine 
his position by computing the ob- 
served Doppler frequency devia- 
tion shift versus position distance 
from the ASTRO. 

Power source for the ASTRO 
would be one pound of Strontium 
90 combined with an Yterrium iso- 
tope which, Lawrence said, would 


prov ide enough power for 20 years 
after which a new ASTRO would 
be fired into the orbit. The power- 
less or worn-out ASTROs would 
remain suspended in the orbit, in 
effect, becoming “celestial trash.” 

Lawrence described the ASTRO 
as a sphere about two feet in diam- 
eter with eight equally spaced 
antennae —shaped like croquet 
wickets and about eight inches 
long—to transmit the signal. 

“By use of the eight antennae we 
would not have to use any gyros 
to stabilize the position of the 
ASTRO. No matter how it spun, a 
signal would be transmitted to the 
earth’s surface which could be 
picked up by the navigator. 

“For the purpose of this discus- 
sion, I have made every effort to 
conceive a simple, yet reliable sys- 
tem that may be feasible in the 
near future. To accomplish this, 
however, a very high degree of 
accuracy must be maintained in the 
electronic components,” Lawrence 
said. 


Lockheed to Modify 
B-47 Electronics 


Lockheed Aircraft’s Marietta. 
Ga., Division has received a new 
multi-million dollar contract for 
electronic modification work on a 
large number of B-47 aircraft, 
according to information author- 
ized for release by Headquarters, 
Air Materiel Command, Dayton. 
Ohio. 

The first airplane to be modified 
arrived at the plant in late April 
and work is already underway. The 
new program is in addition to major 
B-47 modification projects pres- 
ently in work at the Georgia plant. 

Oper rational aircraft will be fer- 
ried to Marietta from Strategic Air 
Command bases for the required 
modifications. Lockheed officials 
said the new modification job is 
scheduled at “an extremely fast 
rate” so that the operational B-47s 
can rejoin their wings in the mini- 
mum of out-of-service time. 

The program covers a period of 
13 months, extending through May, 
1957. At the peak of the schedule, 
some 15 airplanes will be in work 
at one time. 
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Conclusion of a series of six installments 





UARGANIZATION—From Empiricism to 


A closer view of a Team is shown 
in Figure No. 18. 

Note the absence of separate 
“blocks” that promote separateness. 
There are no solid lines within the 
Team—all are broken to indicate 
that the position is the starting loca- 


JUNE 


1956 


Principle 


By Colonel Leland B. Kuhre 


tion (as in basketball, football or 
baseball) but as the play develops 
the individual moves anywhere in 
the Team according to the problem 
or situation. Note also that the Spe- 
cialists, (in first ring) are not com- 
partmented or placed “under” any 





Assistant Chief of Staff ( Assistant 
Executive) (Vice President). Note 
that being “high” or “low” on the 
chart has no bearing on relative 
“importance”. Note that all three 
of the rings of specialists can (and 
do) “orbit” independently around 
the nucleus in the center as the 
proper combination of Team mem- 
bers is found to bear on a par- 
ticular situation or problem in the 
Team. 

Let us assume (as is actually the 
case in designing a new organiza- 
tion) that the structure we have 
just looked at is an idea structure 
only—there are no people in the 
organization as yet. The next step 
is Construction; and major element 
in this step is the embodiment of 
the ideas in people to energize 
them. Let us recall here that each 
idea (position) was designed as ap- 
propriate to a mind available in 
today’s technology and ontology. 
Consequently, a person with the 
right qualifications should be avail- 
able for each position. 

Let us visualize the arrival of a 
person to fill a position in the or- 
ganization. 


TEAM, 
GRANITE CITY ENGINEER DEPOT 
July 1955 
Figure No. 18 


“Organization” photos by 
Charles C. Chapman 


to 
ut 








It makes no difference whether 
he is to make a physical contribu- 
tion in a Team, or a mental con- 
tribution in a Team,. 

He is shown the entire structure 
and it is explained in general terms. 
From the view of the relativity of 
the whole, he ultimately has his 
attention directed to his own Team. 
He sees its purpose and what it 
does. He is then shown his position 
in the Team, what he is responsible 
for and how he contributes to his 
Team. Here is “dignity of man’, 
and here is “recognition of the in- 
dividual’—for all 2,000. The indi- 
vidual then joins his team where 
he is further “dignified” and “recog- 
nized” in more local detail and is 
introduced to his team-mates. He 
now has group identification in a 
group as one entity with a common 
purpose. He is already motivated 
with the idea of contributing to the 
success of his Team, and he can see 
how his contribution flows within 
his Team, from his Team to other 
Teams, and ultimately into a pro- 
duction leaving the whole organ- 
ization destined for the recipient. 

The new arrival’s position is 
given to him and its idea governs 
him—not the day to day variable 
wishes of a superior personality. 
The idea is his to energize and de- 
velop; it is basic and. continuing; 
he has a propr ie tary interest in it; 
and he knows that to him will come 
the credit today, 
next year. He is motivated to think 
—on the job and off the job; and he 
conceives or picks up ideas related 
to his job from any and all sources 
wherever he may encounter them. 
Here is the man for whom the job 
can be the “center of life”.*4 

Within the great elasticity of 
generated idea relativity, the de- 
velopment of human relations is off 
to a good start. Cautious feelers 
about other people’s status, the fear 
of making wrong assumptions, the 
delicate probing to find the hidden 
pattern of family group relation- 
ships and the informal leader (as 
opposed to the nominal leader), 
the months of relative silence until 
he sees signs of having a status— 
all of these things are unnecessary. 
All members of the Team, new and 
old, can develop personal relation- 
ships with the same assurance of 


*E. A. Ohmann, op. cit., p. 36 
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tomorrow and, 


relative position as can a center, 
end, or quarterback a football 
team. 

The new arrival immediately 
sees that there is no delegation of 
a top pater's authority in a tangle 
of invisible threads throughout the 
organization. Each le ader-of each 
Team from top to bottom of the 
entire structure has his own author- 
ity (not delegated, but given) that 
goes with the position—not person; 
and each leader of each Team finds 
that the giving of authority 
within the Team is already auto- 
matically and impersonally accom- 
plished in the design process that 
created the idea structure of the 
Team. 

We said at the beginning that 
Design was the key, and from the 
Design, the proper Construction, 
Operation and Maintenance would 
follow. 

The Construction process is, in 
its essence, one of placing people 
in the structure to embody an idea 

( pneuma ) and to energize it. A 
helpful analogy is the basket-ball 
team: James Naismith designed the 
basket-ball team in 1891 as an idea 
structure without precedent; he 
had five ideas (positions ) in his de- 
sign—right and left forwards, cen- 
ter, and right and left backs. Now, 
to construct the team, James Nai- 
smith selected people to occupy the 
ideas (positions) and to energize 
(play) them. The design of the 
Team in Atorgenics and the con- 
struction of the Team by placing 
people in designed positions is 
much the same process in analogy. 

The Operation of the structure is 
fundamentally a matter of follow- 
ing the formulary. Perhaps we 
should remind ourselves here that 
we are not dealing with the think- 
ing process going on in peoples’ 
minds; we are using the end-prod- 
uct of thinking—what comes out of 
the mind of a person either as his 
contribution to his Team for a 
Team end-product, or as his pro- 
duction of information, advice or 
technique to flow in Counterpart 
Channels. If we will refer back to 
Figures No. 11 and 15 and make 
certain substitutions to convert 
them from idea to occupied position 
terminology we will have the key 
formulary for Operation. ; 

In Figure No. 11. in the “who” 
portion, delete “Basic Policy Idea 





in the Atomos,” and_ substitute 


“Leader,”; delete “Complementary 


Policy Idea in the Atomos,” and 
substitute “Executive”; and delete 
“Specialty Idea in the Atomos,” and 
supstitate ~~... oc casec Officer” 
(in the blank goes the name of the 
specialty such as — safety, 
management, budget . Where 
“Atomos” or “Atomoi” aula sub- 


stitute “Team” or “Teams”, retain- 
ing the subscript identification. 


Where “Mechos” or “Mechoi” ap- 
pear, substitute “Organon” or “Or- 
ganons’, retaining the subscript 
identification. 

In Figure No. 15, in the top for- 
mula in the “who” portion, delete 
“Pneuma,—(A+-B+C)” and _ sub- 
stitute “Leader,”. In the bottom 
formula, in the “who” portion, de- 
lete “Function A (or B or Cor...) 
and substitute “Assistant Leader, 
for A (or B or C or...)” In both 
formulas delete “Mechos” where it 
appears and substitute “Organon” 
retaining the subscript identifica- 
tion. 

Now, when we take the formulas 
in Figures No. 11 and 15 as altered 
by the substitution, and when we 
visualize the successive execution 
of the formulas by teams (both 
down and up the structure bie 
ly), we can “see” the operation of 
the whole structure in its broad 
fundamental essentials. For the 
more detailed Operation, it is ap- 
propriate to mention one phase— 
programming—because it is so sim- 
ple, automatic and rewarding in 
the designed structure. 


The formula for a program is 
that Pneuma plus Objective plus 
Time equals Program. The Pneuma 
is basic and continuing without 
quantity or time period. To insert 
Objective (Goal) in the Pneuma 
gives it a definite target; and then 
to insert Time gives a target to be 
reached in a certain period of time. 
The determination of the steps 
enroute to the target is “program- 
ming” and the result is the pro- 
gram. At the same time, the esti- 
mate of resources required is 
“budget” 

Since the Pneumina are all 
worked out by the Design, and 
since they have a genetic relativ ity 
from top to bottom of the structure, 
the mechanics of programming re- 
quire only that the goal at the top 
be successively generated down the 
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structure through each Team to 
reach the Teams,. Each Team, de- 


termines how it will attain its 
objective, estimate the resources 
required, and then the whole 


moves back up the structure from 
Team to Team by successive sum- 
marization until it reaches Team, 
where the summarization becomes 
the program for the whole organi- 
zation. 

In Team, the program and esti- 
mated resource requirements are 
balanced and the whole sent back 
down the structure. Ultimately 
each Team, gets its program and 
resources (budget). The Team, 
proceeds to execute its program, 
and reports program progress for 
successive summarization up the 
structure periodically. Ultimately, 
Team, has the total progress of the 
total organization for a given 
period of time. Concurrently each 
Team, reports daily performance 
of the individuals in the Team, and 
for the whole Team,. This may be 
in terms of actual man-hours com- 
pared to standard (or estimated ) 
man-hours in the program. Thus a 
percent measurement of perform- 
ance is established; and this is 
successively summarized up the 
structure until Team, knows the 
percentage measurement of per- 
formance for the entire organiza- 
tion. Thus there is a feeling in the 
individual of making progress, and 
there is individual recognition of his 
performance. He will find ways 
(sometimes with help) of im- 
proving his methods for better per- 
formance much better than would 
be accomplished by stop-watch 
people descending from “above” to 
impose methods upon him. 

Let us reflect here for a moment 
on the powerful psychological effect 
on the Team, when it makes its 
own program. As Mr. William L. 
Jenkins found in the “Granite City 
Test”: “Before, when we made out 
the program at the top and sent it 
down, the crews and gangs at the 
end-of-the-line would think of 19 
reasons why they couldn't do it. 
Now when they make out their own 
program, they will ‘bust a gut’ to 
accomplish it. » Little need be added 
to this, except that the Team, will 
usually set out to accomplish more 
with less resources when it estab- 
lishes its own program than would 
have been the case when it comes 
down from above. 
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The Maintenance of the structure 
is in two parts; the Maintenance of 
each Team and the Maintenance 
of the Counterpart Systems, 

The best maintenance of the 
Team is, of course, to operate it 
according to design, but supple- 
mentary to that is the periodic 
(generally weekly) “skull practise” 
(to use a foot-ball analogy) where 
the roles of the players are re- 
viewed in terms of specific or typi- 
cal “plays” (situations ). 

The maintenance of the Counter- 
part Systems is much the same in 
principle as for the Team in its con- 
cept and purpose, but it is different 
in the mechanics: Leader, (of a 
Team, ) meets with Leaders,+:) of 
Teams,+:) at regular intervals ( gen- 
erally weekly); the Executive of a 
Team, has regular meetings with 
Executives of Teams, (generally 
monthly ); and the Specialist, of a 
Team, meets regularly with the 
Specialists; of Teams, (also 
monthly). In this description, “x” 
has all the values from “1” to “n-1”. 
It is in these counterpart channels 
that the major idea flow of the or- 
ganization occurs—up and down— 
and it is important that the chan- 
nels be kept exercised and open. 





One specific act of Maintenance’ 


deserves singling out for special 
mention here; it is the “communi- 
cation up” at regular intervals 
(generally monthly). This “com- 
munication up” starts from each 
Team, simultaneously and moves 
up the structure from Team to 
Team with each Team adding its 
own ideas until the whole reaches 
Team,. The regular “communica- 
tion up” is on a blank form having 
to do with management improve- 
ments and cost reduction measures 
instituted during the month, but it 
is also used prior to policy changes. 
For example, prior to arriving at a 
change in a personnel policy, a 
“communication up” is used to get 
the ideas of every individual (by 
Teams) in the entire organization 
starting from the bottom (Teams, ). 

It is about time to say: “Even if 
we grant the logic of Atorgenics, 
how do we know it will work in 
practise?” 

In the first place, the whole of 
Atorgenics was developed step by 
step in actual operating organiza- 
tions, and each step had to be 
taught, accepted, learned and ap- 
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plied by the people in the organi- 
zation. It is indeed rare that an 
organizational theorist has, concur- 
rently, command control over a 
wide variety and type of actual or- 
ganizations for a period of twenty 
years for use as “laboratories”. In 
these circumstances the forging of 
theory is done under the heavy 
pressure of the demand for accept- 
able results from the organization. 
In other words, the theory must 
work in practise or else the theorist 
loses his job as the head of the 
organization! 

Secondly, as we saw in the first 
installment (January 1956) there 
have been many tests of hypothesis 
in operating organizations over the 
ten year period while en route to 
finding the key concept of 1945. 
During the period 1945-55 there 
were “laboratory” tests of the con- 
cept in practise in a wide variety of 
operating organizations. All of the 
tests proved the theory, however, 
an evaluation of these tests prior 
to 1953 would be an expression of 
my personal judgment; “before and 
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after” statistics were not available 
during this period. 

Lastly, during the “Granite City 
Test” of 1953-55 statistical indexes 
of organizational health were main- 
tained as “before and after” indi- 
cators of the effect of teaching 
Atorgenics to the organization and 
of applyi ing it. The hens year is the 
calendar year 1952; and during this 
year (and preceding years ) the 
Depot had the general reputation 
of being one of we better (if not 
the best) depots in the system. The 
installation of Atorgenics started in 
January 1953, and progress was 
step by step from that time on. The 
program was only about two-thirds 
complete at the end of the calendar 
year 1954. The following statistics 
are for civilians only, about 2.000. 
It may aid in evaluation to know 
that the annual budget for cash ex- 
penditures for operating costs was 
about $18,000,000, not including 
troops. 


Relatives 
(Base year 1952=100) 
INDEX OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
HEALTH 


1952 1953 1954 
(Average Monthly Employment) (100) (92.4) (84,1) 


Voluntary turnover (total) 100 «50.1 28.2 
Grievances, total number 100 «671.5 14.3 
Written reprimands, total number 100 70.8 39.3 
Suspensions, total number 100 100.0 84.2 
Removals, total number 100 §=626.2 30.2 


Accidents, all types, total number 100 84.4 61.7 
Cvgperty damage accidents, total 


100 87.6 25.0 
Pastial permanent disability cases 
total number 100 «75.0 50.0 
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Fatality cases, total number 100 §=6©600.0 00.0 
Suggestions submitted, total 
number 100 145.2 198.5 


Suggestions adopted, total number 100 138.5 367.5 
Absenteeism, total number of cases 


of three days or less 100 «690.7 62.7 
Visits to dispensary for treatment 

total number of cases 100 98.0 67.5 
Red Cross voluntary donations, 

total dollars 100 139.2 112.1 
Community Chest, voluntary dona- 

tions, total dollars 100 150.5 152.0 
Voluntary turnover in per cent of 

total strength 100 «54.4 42.6 
a Adjustments, per cent of 

total line items counted 100 =: 56.4 19.7 


Accident Frequency, number of 
accidents per million man hours 


work 100 139.5 131.2 
Accident Severity, days lost per 
million manhours work 100 10.6 7.8 


Motor vehicle accidents, number of 

accidents per hundred thousand 

miles 100 61.0 48.7 
Payroll savings participation, U.S. 

Treasury Bonds, per cent of total 

strength participating 100 115.9 124.0 
Communication Test, per cent of 

total people who received and 

understood an idea started from 

the top. based on random sample 

at the end-of-the-line = 87.0* 97.0" 

*absolute cg gc not comparative as data not 
available for 195 


The arithmetic means of the 
twenty-one relative indexes (con- 
verted so that all improvements are 
represented by an increase in per 
cent) are: 


1952 100 Empirical structure based on 
“family concept’? in terms of 
man as the basic unit. 

1953 137.7 Atorgenics '/, installed based on 
relativity of ideas with the 
Atomos as the basic unit. 

1954 166.3 


Atorgenics 23 installed based on 
relativity of ideas with the 
Atomos as the basic unit. 


Thus, in this one test, the statis- 
tics take a trend towards confirm- 
ing the prediction made at the be- 
ginning of this exposition, where 
(in Figure No. 1) we said that by 
application of principle we could 
more than double the effectiveness 
obtained in the school of empiric- 
ism. It is interesting to note that 
the arithmetic mean of the indexes 
are in direct proportion to the rate 
of installation of Atorgenics: one- 
third installed, 37.7 percent im- 
provement; two-thirds _ installed, 
66.3 percent improvement. 

The internal accounting system 
of the organization did not provide 
statistics on individual productivity 
until near the end of the period 
(spring of 1955), and consequently 
comparative measurement of indi- 
vidual productivity is not available. 

An indication of the effect of 
Atorgenics on costs may be gained 
from comparative manhour data 
pertaining to the major oper ration 
within the or ganization. In a state- 
ment of April, 1955, there is a listing 
of comparative percentages by 
quarters for the 13 different activi- 
ties of the operation. In this state- 
ment there is an array of 40 items 
of comparative percentage of the 
first three quarters of fiscal year 
1955 with fiscal year 1954. In the 
array, there are 34 items of decrease 
in cost (above zero) and 6 items of 
increase in cost (below zero in the 





array). A statistical interpretation 
of the array is shown below: 


Median intete item of 35.5% decrease in cost 
the arra . 
Semi- ineraanriite range 15.4% decrease in cost 
Arithmetic mean of the 41.3% decrease in cost 
34 items showing de- 
crease in cost 
Range of the 34 items From 3.6% to 73.1% in 
of decrease in cost fairly uniform intervals 
Range of the 6 items of From 5.3% to 78.8% in 
increase in cost fairly uniform intervals, 
then a jump to one 
459.6% figure 


Arithmetic mean of 6 in- Not meaningful because 
crease items of the 459.6% of doubt- 
ful value. 


This data makes no allowance for 
a 14% increase in pay during the 
period of comparison. 

In addition to the above statis- 
tical data, there is the report of a 
three man team from Washington: 
The team spent one week in the 
whole organization during April 
1955 to examine the effect on costs 
of the designed organization. It was 
found that “despite pay increase of 
14% the unit cost (which includes 
all overhead ) had substantially de- 
creased”. 

In February of 1955, a nine man 
official “Command Inspection” 
Team (composition from general 
officer to colonels and comparable 
civilians) from Washington spent 
one full week in the organization. 
Some of them frankly told me after- 
ward that they were prejudiced 
(some skeptical) before arrival be- 
cause of advance rumors about 
“different” things going on. At the 
end of the week long on-the-ground 
examination throughout the entire 
2.500 man organization | ( civilians 
and soldiers) this was the Team’s 
announced conclusion bearing on 
the subject: (condensed to perti- 
nent elements ) 

“The systematic organization®**® 
was evident from the beginning— 
the physical appearance of the de- 
pot, out in the yards and in the 
warehouses and in the offices—the 
smoothness of the operation — the 
confidence which people showed 
as we went around among them. 
There was quiet, calm efficiency 
evident everywhere. ***We felt it 
was evident everywhere that there 
had been great success achieved in 
the field of human relations; (In 
addition to statistics) it showed it- 
self in the numerous contacts we 
had with individuals of the organi- 
zation. °** We recognize that it has 
been a conscious drive *** to place 
the individual where he feels that 
he is a very important element of 
the organization and that the or- 
ganization depends on his individ- 
ual activities. (We think this has 
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been) accomplished very, very suc- 
cessfully and that also is a tribute 
to your attention to systematic 
organization.***” 


In April of 1955 an official “man- 
agement audit” of the depot was 
made by a five man team of man- 
agement specialists from different 
approprite offices in Washington. 
The team spent one week in the or- 
ganization for the specific purpose 
of examining the theory and prac- 
tice of Atorgenics. Certain members 
of the team were thoroughly 
familiar with the organization “be- 
fore Atorgenics”. The following are 
pertinent extracts from the three 
page report of the Team: (con- 
densed without loss of meaning or 
intent ) 


“The group was unable to find 
any area in which the generally ac- 
cepted principles of organization 
had not been applied completely 
and thoroughly. *** The method of 
teaching the application of organi- 
zational principles *** is believed 
to be entirely new and the only 
known systematic way of providing 
specific instruction on the subject 
of ‘How to Organize’. °** Another 
important and related development 
has been in the field of ‘how to 
make an organization run’. *** A 
third element in the program * is 
the * broad field of human rela- 
tions. *** (The actions taken) have 
produced substantial results that 
were evident everywhere the group 
visited.” 


In the day to day operation we 
found that changes in the situation 
—external to the depot — were 
causing corresponding internal re- 
visions of the organizational struc- 
ture in the affected areas. Two 
rather major changes were neces- 
sary in the spring of 1955—they 
required completely new structures 
starting from scratch. In these cases 
the Organizational Structures Off- 
cer of Team, (Mr. Olin C. Dozier, 
Jr.) could assist the responsible 
people in applying Atorgenics so 
as to work out the step by step de- 
sign of new structures smoothly, 
speedily, and thoroughly. Most im- 
portant was the effect on the people 
whose old organization was being 
terminated: They could see the new 
structure grow in design; they could 
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see the positions being developed; 
they could see their place in the 
new structure; and they‘cauld ac- 
cept it with enthusiasm for the new 
job ahead because it was an im- 
personal determination governed by 
the law of the situation and not by 
the personal ideas of a superior— 
working from unrevealed motiva- 
tions. 

One example of the application 
of Atorgenics to a problem of “how 
to organize” for the annua] Depot 
Picnic has already been mentioned. 
Another interesting application to 
social organization occurred when 
a member of the Depot designed 
the organizational structure for the 
St. Louis Chapter of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. 

We have completed our journey 
down the sematic ladder of Ator- 
genics—through the principles (1) 
to (13) until we found that the 
abstractions were tangible enough 
to be used for direct application to 
the Design. We have shown the 
statistics and expert testimony as 
evidence of the effects of the in- 
stallation of Atorgenics in a going 
organization (it is much quicker in 
a new organization just being con- 
structed ). Thus we have closed the 


circuit in results. However, it will 


aid the understanding of the prin- 
ciples if we trace back through 
them: 

We applied pneumagenesis in 
such a way as to maximize Appro- 
priateness 

App oc Pg (12) 

We worked out the Design of the 
structure in such a way as to maxi- 
mize Affinity; and we saw how the 
companion ideas of Construction, 
Operation and Maintenance would 
also maximize Affinity: 

Design 

Construction 
| Operation 

Maintenance 


Aff oc (11) 


And we saw the indications of 
how the dignity of man, the recog- 
nition of the individual, the motiva- 
tion of each mind, and the release 
of the power in each individual 
were all built in the structure so as 
to maximize Attitude 
( Dignify each man 

Recognize each individual 
may each mind 
Release the power 

Thus it follows that Idea Creation 

Capacity is maximized because 


Att oc (13) 
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ICC oc App (7) 
and Idea Potential Difference is 
maximized because 


IPD oc Att (8) 
and Resistance is minimized be- 
cause 

R oc 1 
Aft (9) 
Now let us continue the tracing 
of the principles in reverse by put- 
ting principles (1) through (6) to- 
gether in one continuous statement 
for convenience: 


Prod oc Org. Power oc IF oc — ae 


(1) ann (6) 

Applying (7) (8) and (9) to the 
above we see that Idea Flow is 
maximized, thus maximizing Or- 
ganizational Power, and thus maxi- 
mizing Production. 

But, you have observed, we have 
shown nothing in the Granite City 
Test to indicate an increase in Pro- 
duction. However, you did see a 
decrease in costs, and that is the 
same thing: The same forces that 
operate to increase Production for 
the same Cost will decrease Cost 
for the same Production. It depends 
upon the situation—sometimes Pro- 
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duction must remain at the same 
level and the variable is Cost; other 
times the Cost remains at the same 
level and the variable is Production. 

We did not introduce Cost at the 
beginning and tie it in to the same 
principles as for Production because 
it would have interfered with 
clarity then. Let us do that now: 

It can be shown that: 


1 
Cost oc - 15) 
aie Efficiency =e 
but Efficiency oc Appropriateness (16) 
and Efficiency oc — . 3 (17) 
: Friction 
nie? 1 
but Friction oc mk (18) 
and Friction oc Resistance (19) 
1 
but from (9) Resistance oc Affinity (9) 


substituting (9) in (19) and combining 
with (18) we have 
l 


a 9 
Friction oc Att x Aff (20) 
substituting (20) in (17) and combining 
with (16) we have 


Efficiency oc App X Att & Aff (21) 
substituting in (15) we have 
l 
‘os : 29 
mae App X Att X Aff ad 
in comparison " the develop- 
ment of (1), (2) ) to (10) where 
om o IPD 
R 
oc App X Att x Aff 


Prod oc IF oc 


Thus, maximizing Appropriate- 
ness, Attitude and Affinity increases 
production or reduces 
cording to the situation. The situa- 
tion in the Granite City Test was 
not for increased production, and 
therefore the same forces worked to 
reduce costs instead, as the statistics 
show. 

At the beginning of this article 
we introduced the term “Ator- 
genics” as being the name applied 
to this whole system of philosophy, 
and we promised to look into the 
derivation of the term. In the spring 
of 1955, (after ten years) it became 
clear that the whole philosophy had 
in it three key elements: The first 
was the concept of the Atomos. The 
second was the concept that the 
whole structure made up of an 


costs—ac- 


Atomos,, Atomoi (x+1), Atomoi 
(x-+2) Atomoi,—this whole 


structure was complete and self 
contained; and this was true re- 
gardless of the numerical value 
given to “x”. The idea structure 
headed by an Atomos, is known as 
a Mechos,, but another term was 
needed to describe the same struc- 
ture when the ideas were em- 
bodied in and energized by people. 
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As we have seen, “organism” does 
not convey the right idea; the “or- 
ganization” (being parallel to “or- 
ganism” in usage and definition) 
was not acceptable either. It was 
necessary to go back in the = 
velopment of language to find < 
pure word that wadid convey i. 
idea of the embodied Mechos. The 
word was found in the Greek 
organon (an instrument or medium 
by which an important act is per- 
formed or end accomplished). 

The third key element was the 
concept of genesis ( process or mode 
of originating, esp. by growth or 
evolution, as, the genesis of the 
mind or of ideas). This concept is 
in “pneumagenesis” as a process of 
generating ideas from one source 
idea. 

The three key concepts together 
—Atomos, Organon, Genesis—com- 
bine to form “Atorgenics” as one 
word that contains the three key 
elements of the whole system of 
philosophy. 

Let us check back on another ob- 
servation made earlier —that the 
“Granite City Test” was a sequel to 
the “Hawthorne Experiment”; the 
Hawthorne Experiment” showed 
that production varied as_atti- 
tude; Stuart Chase pointed out 
that a “mysterious X” had intro- 
duced itself into the organization; 
and he observed that an organiza- 
tion has a dual role—to accomplish 
its purpose and, concurrently, to 
create and distribute human satis- 
factions. (Note again that the or- 
ganization has the role, not pater- 
nalism). But the “Hawthorne Ex- 
periment” was limited to showing 
what should be present in an organ- 
ization; it did not develop how to 
put it there. In testing Atorgenics 
for its application to any organiza- 
tion for any purpose, it does appear 
that the “Granite City Test” (of 
1953-55) was a sequel to the “Haw- 
thorne Experiment”. 

But there is still one more ap- 
proach to the examination of Ator- 
genics, and that is to see how it 
measures up against the accumu- 
lated expressions of need that have 
appeared in the literature of organ- 
ization as 2 result of much observa- 
tion, study, thinking and writing on 
the subject by people who could 
see the need for some solution be- 
coming more and more acute. 

During the past decade, the lead- 
ing thinkers of the world in the field 





of organization and administration 
have been drawing up certain spe- 
cifications for a science they believe 
has yet to be formulated. Luther 
Gulick was particularly lucid and 
penetrating in his survey of the fu- 
ture and its requirements in his ad- 
dress to the American Society for 
Public Administration in the spring 
of 1955.°° Let us extract some of 
the specifications for a science from 
his address and see how Atorgenics 
measures up against them: 


“Public Administration Review, Spring 
1955, pp. 73-76 
Truck Owners Prefer 
Flashy Vehicles 
Judging from a recent GMC 


Truck & Coach Division color 
preference survey, GMC _ truck 


owners seem to prefer even flashier 
vehicles than passenger-car buyers. 

The study showed that most 
GMC truck customers want trucks 
painted delta green, flame red or 
two-tone aqua blue and dover 
white, in that order. 

In contrast to these sparkling 
truck colors a leading paint manu- 
facturer reported recently that the 
top colors for automobiles sprayed 
with its paint are white-ivory, black 
and medium green. 

Once a common truck color, 
black hardly rates a mention in the 
GMC Truck and Coach Division 
survey. Only 2.1 per cent of GMC 
buyers asked for black trucks and 
it ranked way down in 12th place 
in color preferences. 


Bendix Expands 
Scintilla Plant 

A $2,000,000 expansion program 
of the Scintilla division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation will be com- 
pleted by the end of this year, it 
was announced by George E. 
Steiner, divisional general man- 
ager. 

Steiner said the new facilities 
now under construction cover 25.,- 
000 square feet and will be devoted 
to manufacturing as well as re- 
search on many types of electrical 
equipment, including ignition sys- 
tems, magnetos, diesel fuel injec- 
tion systems,. and electrical con- 
nectors used in major industrial 


fields. 


} 





The Air Force Academy will 
graduate its first class in 1959. 
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LUTHER GULIK 

“it is therefore highly probable 
that public administration and pri- 
vate administration are part of a 
single broad science of administra- 
tion, which cannot be formulated 
except as we include in our analy- 
sis the problems of organized hu- 
man action whether they be in 
government, in private business, or 
in any other purposeful voluntary 
social organization.” 


“We discover the importance of 
incentives, informal organization, 
group dynamics, individual fulfill- 
ment in teamwork, and then we do 
nothing about it. We treat these 
fundamental insights as though 
they were a secondary realm of 
administrative consideration, rather 
than a necessary integral part of 
any sound theory of administra- 
tion.” 


“The atomic scientists have been 
devoting their energies to releasing 
the hidden energy in physical na- 
ture. We have the same task: to 
release the hidden energy in human 
nature. This happens to be a much 
more important quest.” 


“In their study of the atom Bohr, 
Pauli, and others developed the 
hypothesis known as the exclusion 
principle, according to which no 
two electrons in an atom can simul- 
taneously have the same spin and 
occupy the same orbit. It follows 
from this, the chemist and _physi- 
cist tell us, that in any molecule, 
however complex, there seems to 
be an ‘awareness’ by each electron 
of what all the others are doing 
in the same structure and a strict 
adherence to the rule that no two 
play the same role. In view of this 
intricate pattern of awareness in 
the structure of matter, is there any 
wonder that we find in human 
groups a complex pattern of aware- 
ness, the exclusion of which from 
our thinking gives us a theory of 
administration which is _ inade- 
quate.” 


“Many years ago, the late Jan 
Smuts said to me, “The use and con- 
trol of the expert is the greatest 
problem of our generation. This 
is still true, or shall we say even 
more true today because we have 
with each decade more and more 
specialties and experts, who know 
more and more about less and less, 
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ATORGENICS 
We have seen that Atorgenics is 
conceived in terms of the essential 
fundamentals common to any or- 
ganization for any purpose. 


In Atorgenics all of these “fun- 
damental insights” are built in so 
that the resultant organization has, 
as an integral part of it, the dual 
role of accomplishing its purpose 
and creating and distributing hu- 
man satisfactions. 


This whole thought has been for 
years a central theme of Atorgen- 
ics. To tap every individual in such 
a way as to “release the hidden 
energy” is the major purpose (and 
result) of pneumagenesis in the 
design process. 


Let us recall the design of the 


Atomos in Atorgenics: Think of the © 


specialties orbiting about the nu- 
cleus in each Atomos as electrons. 
By the design, no two electrons can 
“have the same spin and occupy 
the same orbit.” And since each 
Atomos is an original design for 
its particular Pneuma as the nu- 
cleus, there is an “awareness by 
each electron of what all the others 
are doing in the same structure”. 
By the design there is built in “a 
strict adherence that no two play 
the same role”. 


The Atomos, as an_ indivisible 
entity composed of many minds, 
brings the appropriate specialties 
together in a designed relativity to 
the generalists. Thus the produc- 
tion of the Atomos as an entity can 
and does express the “totality of 
any situation”. 
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Armed Forces. 
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and therefore less and less about 
the totality of any situation.” 

“I submit that public administra- 
tion and political science must give 
more attention to this problem over 
the next years than it has in the 
past. It is not enough to say that 
we will build up the operating hier- 
archy with experts on the firing 
line, and with generalists in the 
central office coordinating and di- 
recting the enterprise on the basis 
of ‘policy decisions’.**** In the 
process of policy formulation and 
decision we cannot dispense with 
the expert so neatly. Nor have we 
exhausted the problem when we 
dispose of line and staff functions. 
We need to develop a new doctrine 
and practice for the fullest possible 
use of the expert in an appropriate 
framework of political and profes- 
sional responsibility.” 


It is not for this exposition to say 
that Atorgenics is the “single broad 
science” for which Mr. Gulick has 
drawn up the above specifications. 
Only time and testing by others will 
tell whether or not Atorgenics is on 
the right track toward the goal we 
know must be reached somehow, 
sometime (and soon!—for the age 
we live in!). Atorgenics does ap- 
pear to be at least a step in the right 
direction; and it may point the way 
so that others can use it as a spring- 
board to take longer steps in the 
future. 

Thus we hope we have accom- 
plished what we promised at the 
beginning of this exposition — to 
break through the ceiling of empiri- 
cism and find principle. If we could 
make this break-through, we said 
that the probable frequency distri- 
bution of all organizations today 
could move from the left of Figure 
No. 1 with a mean effectiveness of 
30 per cent to the right with a mean 
effectiveness of, say, 80 per cent in 
releasing the potential energy in the 
individual. In estimating the total 
available but unreleased potential 
energy in man for contribution into 
organizations for human enterprise, 
I have been very presumptuous: 
Obviously, I do not know what it is. 
I am confident that it is far greater 
than has been glimpsed so far; and 
that sometime the future will reveal 
a now-hidden energy in man that is 
comparable to previous hidden en- 
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A review of the portion of Ator- 
genics presented in preceding lim- 
ited exposition shows us that Ator- 
genics provides the Atomos as the 
appropriate framework” for the 
“fullest possible use of the expert.” 


ergy in the atom we have already 
uncovered to reveal 3,000,000 times 
more than we thought existed be- 
fore. 

In today’s situation though, and 
for the presently foreseeable future, 
Atorgenics (when taught, learned 
and applied) can double, triple, 
and quadruple the present release 
of man’s energy into our organiza- 
tions for human enterprise—mili- 
tary, business, governmental, and 
social. 


B-57 Light Bomber 
Flights Successful 

The U. S. Air Force and Martin. 
Baltimore, yesterday announced 
production and successful first 
flights of the RB-57D and _ the 
B-57E, two new versions of the 
basic B-57 light bomber. 

According to the joint statement, 
the RB-57D is a high altitude air- 
plane which is being used as a test 
bed for two J-57 jet engines each of 
which is rated in the 10,000 Ibs. of 
thrust class. 

The B-57E is similar in appear- 
ance and airframe to the B-57B but 
is especially equipped to trail an 
aerial target at the end of a long 
cable and thereby provides a high 
speed airborne object upon which 
our fighter aircraft and ground bat- 
teries can sharpen their shooting 
eyes. 

In the report entitled, “Depart- 
ment of the Air Force Appropria- 





tions for 1956” which was presented 
during the hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, during the 84th 
Congress, the following statement 
appears: 

“The only substantial change in 
the flying support forces is an in- 
crease in the two target squadrons 
to provide for more rocketry prac- 
tice. . . . Thus, these additional 
tow-target squadrons, which will 
receive B-29 aircraft initially, will 
be re-equipped with jet-powered 
B-57 aircraft that are being pro- 
cured with fiscal year 1955 funds to 
step up target towing speeds and 
altitudes.” 


Army Needs 
Aeronautical Engineers 

The army needs aeronautical en- 
gineers, so it is initiating a 2-year 
graduate-level civilian education 
program. Ten spaces have been 
tentatively allotted for fiscal year 
57 for officers of the Combat Arms. 
Selected students will go to Georgia 
Tech or MIT. Six positions, Army- 
wide, require combat arms officers 
trained in Aeronautical engineering 
at the Master’s degree level. The 
Army now has only 10 officers in 
that category and estimates it needs 
24 and expects its requirements to 
increase. 


Rhoads Appointed 
Nuclear Lab Director 

W. R. Rhoads, chief staff engi- 
neer of Lockheed Aircraft’s Georgia 
Division at Marietta, has been 
appointed director of the Georgia 
nuclear aircraft test laboratories to 
be operated for the U.S. Air Force 
by Lockheed on a 16-square-mile 
tract near Dawsonville, Ga., in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains. 

Mr. Rhoads will direct the work 
of some 500 scientists, engineers, 
technicians and service personnel 
who will conduct a research and 
testing program when the labora- 
tories and research reactors are 
ready for operation. 

He was a project engineer with 
Lockheed’s Vega subsidiary for a 
time during World War ‘Il. He 
came to the Lockheed Georgia 
Division in early 1954 to establish 
its military operations research di- 
vision and in November, 1955, was 
named chief staff engineer. 
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The Case Method Helps 


Post Commanders 





Tue COMMAND Management 
School is pioneering in the Army in 
two significant areas: (1) manage- 
ment instruction for our com- 
manders and key staff officers, and 
2) the case discussion as a method 
of instruction. 

Since the opening of the School 
on November 29, 1954, more than 
five hundred officers and civilians 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marines and Coast Guard have 
completed the three weeks’ course 
of instruction in Command Man- 
agement. It is anticipated that by 
the end of the fiscal year about fifty 
generals and one out of every eight 
colonels on active duty in the Army 
will have attended this course. 

The case method of instruction 
which has proven so successful in 
executive training programs in our 
universities, has been enthusiastic- 
ally received by the participants at 
the Command Management School. 
It is now being utilized by some of 
our service schools, and last fall it 
was introduced in the Army War 
College. The school has assisted 
several Reserve Units in the Wash- 
ington area to try the method in 
their evening sessions and it is an- 
ticipated the application may be 
extended to other than manage- 
ment training in the Army. 

The cases studied at the Com- 
mand Management School are 
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records of management incidents 
which have actually taken place on 
military installations. These prob- 
lems form the basis for lively dis- 
cussions by the participants and 
stimulate a most valuable. inter- 
change of management views and 
ideas. Customarily each case is 
scheduled for fifty minutes class- 
room discussion. Prior to the class- 
room discussions the cases are 
studied by the individual partici- 
pants and discussed in the small 
Discussion Groups into which the 
class is divided. 

The faculty member is in no 
sense an instructor. He serves as a 
discussion leader, encouraging the 
participants to examine and dissect 
their problems. His responsibility is 
to guide the movement of learning 
and to create a permissive atmos- 
phere in the classroom. As a re- 
sponsible member of the discussion 
group, the leader may express his 
personal views. He also normally 


By Frank Kowalski Jr., Colonel 


Commandant 
Command Management: School 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


summarizes the discussion at the 
end of the period, but there are no 
school solutions announced or even 
implied at the Command Manage- 
ment School. 

With this very brief explanation, 
I should now like to introduce the 
Case of Fort Doran and through 
its discussion demonstrate how 
community relations problems can 
be examined by the case method. 
This case was initially prepared by 
Harbridge House Inc., a manage- 
ment consultant firm of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. After several pre- 
sentations, the case was extensively 
revised by the school faculty. Only 
so much of the case is extracted 
here as is essential to the clear 
understanding of the classroom dis- 
cussion. Though the various classes 
have followed a fairly uniform pat- 
tern, the discussion presented here 
is a composite of the ideas and 
views expressed by members of 
the first eleven classes of the school. 


The Case—Fort Doran 


At Fort Doran the Army operated 
a reception center and _ training 
division. In addition to the “house- 
keeping” mission, other activities 
included providing a separation 
center, hospital facilities for over- 
seas evacuees requiring medical 
attention, several schools, and a 


number of active Army units in 
the Post Training Cycle. During 
the war this Post had been several 
times its present size. Since early 
1947 when its complement was cut, 
its total military strength had re- 
mained at approximately 17.000: in 
addition, a fairly stable complement 
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of 1,500 civilians was employed 
there. 

Located in an essentially rural 
area, Fort Doran’s nearest neigh- 
bor was Boothe, a town of about 
11,000 people municipal 
limits extended almost to the main 
gate of the Post. Five miles to the 
other side of the post lived the 3,000 
residents of West Lowe. The ma- 
jority of people from both towns 
made their living primarily from 
the Post, either directly by working 
there or through local businesses 
which thrived on post customers— 
laundries, bars, drug stores, cloth- 
ing stores, gas stations, and the like. 
Apart from these two towns, the 
surroundings consisted of orchards 
and farms, trout streams, and, a few 
miles to the south, a wooded lake 
which was the center of the social 
life of the area during the summer 
months. 


whose 


The main thoroughway to Dob- 
son, an industrial center forty miles 
away, ran alongside the post. Al- 
though many of the post personnel 
owned automobiles and headed for 
the city whenever they had pass or 
leave, the streets of the local com- 
munities were rarely empty of men 
in uniform. This was regarded by 
the townspeople as a mixed bless- 
ing. They were aware that the 
Army was by all odds the largest 
single employer in town and that 
many of the local businesses would 
collapse if it were not for the pat- 
ronage of military personnel. But 
accompanying the soprano of the 
cash registers was a bass of re- 
sentment against the Army. Soldiers 
captured the best seats in the movie 
theaters, filled up the bars, stag- 
gered down the streets whistling at 
the girls, crowded the beaches, 
threw beer cans in the brush at 
Long Lake. 

In the late summer of 1954 Major 
General James D. Baxter returned 
from a tour overseas to take com- 
mand of Fort Doran. Before pro- 
ceeding to his command, General 
Baxter reported for a briefing to 
Nth Army in whose area Fort 
Doran was located. The Army 
Commander, Lieutenant General, 
Stark greeted him warmly and then 
with some concern related the situ- 
ation described above. 

“So you can see, Jim, the situation 
at Fort Doran is not good,” con- 
tinued Lieutenant General Stark. 
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“Last summer a petition was circu- 
lated among the civilians asking 
that Long Lake be declared off 
limits to military personnel. The 
step was not taken only because 
the Post Judge Advocate pointed 
out that many of the men in the 
reception and separation centers 
had families or friends with cot- 
tages at Long Lake. Visiting them 
would involve a risk of arrest and 
possibly a sentence in the stockade 
if the lake area were declared off 
limits.” 

“Last spring and summer an un- 
usually large number of soldiers 
from Fort Doran were picked up 
for traffic violations. I've been told 
that a soldier could hardly drive 
out of the gate at night without 
being arrested for speeding or some 
other traffic violation. The com- 
manding general finally had the 
Fort Doran plates re :moved and the 
number of traffic violations has de- 
creased considerably. 

“Our publicity at Fort Doran has 
been especially bad. Last month 
four MPs were accused of statutory 
rape. The Sheriff and the Post 
Judge Advocate got into a hassle 
about turning over the men to the 
Sheriff. The incident broke on a 
holiday when the state police first 
asked the Post Judge Advocate to 
turn the four MPs over to the 
police. After some discussion the 
police agreed to pick them up the 
next day. The sheriff, having juris- 
diction in this area, however, de- 
manded the Judge Advocate to turn 
the men over at once. When the 
Judge Advocate would not comply, 
the sheriff threatened to go to the 
newspapers. He did, and the press 
jumped on the story. The local 
weekly, all the papers in Dobson, 
the industrial center 40 miles away, 
the major newspapers of the state 
capital, and even some syndicated 
features picked it up. This is typical 
of the stories,” concluded the Army 
Commander, handing General Bax- 
ter a newspaper clipping which 
read as follows: 


WEST LOWE CHIEF 
WINS BATTLE FOR 
CUSTODY OF GI'S 
November 12. Local police to- 
day won the battle with Fort 
Doran authorities for custody of 
four soldiers charged with moral 
offenses involving a_nineteen- 
year-old West Lowe girl. 





The Army surrendered the four 
men after a long discussion of 
the case with the District At- 
torney. Police held warrants 
charging the men, all Military 
Police, with statutory rape. 

“My staff will tell you more,” con- 
tinued Lieutenant General Stark. 
“You can see you have a problem 
down there, Jim. It will take initi- 
ative, tact and patience to work it 
out. I wish you luck. Please call 
on me if I can help you.” 

The Chief of Staff Nth Army 
repeated some of the Army Com- 
mander’s stories and added several 
others, showing unpleasant dis- 
agreements between Fort Doran 
and the civilian communities. The 
Chief of Staff also gave General 
Baxter a copy of a memorandum 
which was described by General 
Ridgway in a cover letter to the 
Army Commander as “. . . my con- 
cept of effective Army troop and 
public relations.” General Baxter 
noted particularly the following 
three paragraphs of this memoran- 
dum: 

As a result of the situation in 
which the Army finds itself today, 
we are confronted with an im- 
mediate troop and public rela- 
tions problem which calls for 
positive action. Our long-range 
objective must be to inform the 
American public fully of Army 
activities and accomplishments, 
within the bounds of genuine 
military security, in order to in- 
still confidence in Army person- 
nel, policies and management, 
and to widen public understand- 
ing that the Army is performing 
loyally and intelligently in sup- 
port of national aims and the 
public interest. To accomplish 
this objective, we must modify 
the philosophy which has for 
years guided the Army’s action 
in the field of public relations. 
This philosophy has influenced 
officers to remain aloof from the 
public and reticent on their few 
public appearances. We must be- 
come more articulate and de- 
velop a positive public relations 
attitude throughout the Army. 
Too many officers look upon pub- 
lic relations as a defensive oper- 
ation rather than a living, dy- 
namic one. ; 
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evident that his major problem lay 
outside the gates of the Post, in the 


terms of what is the job from the 
standpoint of the Army in its en- 


lation level, or is this something the 
Department of the Army should 
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Participant D. Vl have to admit 
General C, the press was rough on 
Fort—, but I am sure you will agree 
the average news reporter is trying 
to do a good job. They are human 
beings. There are some good, some 
bad. My experience has been that 
the average reporter will play ball. 

Participant C. I'm disappointed 
in what the press did at Fort —, but 
I agree with you—the average re- 
porter is a reasonable person. 

Participant D. Many times a 
slanted headline is not necessarily 
the doings of a reporter. The editor 
or the publisher may have an axe 
to grind. The reporter may write 
a perfectly honest story, but the 
man sitting on the desk may have 
a special peeve against the post or 
the Army in general. 


Participant E. 1 believe your 
publicity will be as good as your 
post PIO. He should be a 
mixer, a friendly accommodating 
person, a good handshaker. He 
should have the confidence of the 
Commander, and the Chief of Staff. 
He must be informed, and he must 
have friends on the local paper. If 
he is accommodating, frank, and 
honest with the press, the post will 
have good coverage and under- 
standing. 


good 


Participant C. Oh, I agree every- 
thing depends on your PIO. I am 
cautious when | get a new PIO. I 
break him in pe For a while I 
require him to submit every release 
to the Chief of Staff. But as soon as 
I learn he has sense and good judg- 
ment, I release specific fields to him. 
I think it’s a good idea though for 
the CG to approve the releases 
which affect him personally. 

Participant F. Overseas we 
learned our lesson in the G-3 sec- 
tion. Initially we were very reluc- 
tant to tell the PIO about our oper- 
ations. Frankly we were afraid of 
leaks. We found however that the 
reporters on the spot were smart. 
They always picked up a lead here 
or there, long before our PIO was 
aware of the situation. The re- 
sults were most disagreeable. We 
switched to a policy of keeping the 
PIO informed and we not only did 
not have leaks, but a much 
smoother relationship with the 
news people. 


Partic ipant G. What you are say- 
ing General is that the ‘commander 
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Chrysler Builds Last Tank 
At Newark, Delaware 

Tank building operations at 
Chrysler Corporation's Delaware 
Tank plant here came to a close 
recently with the production of 
the final Patton 48 medium tank 
under a $160,601,200 contract 
awarded the corporation in Octo- 
ber, 1954. 

Recently Chrysler officials an- 
nounced that upon completion of 
the current tank contract, the 
1,000,000-square-foot facility would 
be greatly expanded and converted 
to the production of Plymouth 
automobiles. Car production is 
scheduled to begin early in 1957. 

Completion of the final tank con- 
cluded activity on the production 
line which has produced over a 
half-billion dollars worth of mili- 
tary tanks since the initial tank 
contract was awarded in late 1950. 

Irving J. Minett, head of Chrys- 
ler’s defense operations, pointed out 
that a pilot model of the Patton 48 
tank was completed less than 11 
months after ground was broken for 
the plant in January 1951. 

“In April 1952, only 16 months 
after ground was broken, the Pat- 
ton 48 tank was in valine produc- 
tion. This outstanding achievement 
was only the beginning of the 
plant’s great recor d—made possible 
by the effective working partner- 
ship between Army Ordnance and 
industry and supor rted by the con- 
sistent production output of the 
men in the plant,” Mr. Minett 
declared. 





and the staff should keep the PIO 
informed, and depends on him to 
get a story out at the proper time 
and with best foot forward. We've 
talked about this in another case. 
Members of a staff must have con- 
fidence in each other. We've got to 
have confidence in the PIO or re- 
place him. 

Participant C. Yes, but on the 
other hand, the PIO must keep the 
commander informed. On any seri- 
ous incident I require three actions. 
First, a flash report. This is impor- 
tant, the CG should get this at once. 
Second, an intermediate report 
which is presented usually orally 
after a quick investigation. And 
finally, a full written report. The 
commander needs prompt informa- 
tion. He cannot wait for full investi- 





gations, because he is vulnerable 
from the moment the incident 
breaks. ; 


Participant G. The PIO has an 
important responsibility too. He 
must keep himself informed. He 
should move around continuously, 
looking for good news as well as 
bad. And he should get the good 
stories out to the community. That's 
some of the trouble at Fort Doran. 
The PIO has been sitting on his 
hands. If he’s on the ball, he will 
know when a story is breaking. 

Participant H. I wonder if some 
of the problems at Fort Doran do 
not stem from an attempt “to hide 
the body.” You can’t hide news. The 
Judge Advocate should have in- 
formed the PIO and the Com- 
mander of the situation in the rape 
case. 

Discussion Leader. Why? 

Participant H. PIO has to know 
so that he can handle the press. 

Discussion Leader. What is there 
in this incident that would make 
you believe you will get bad pub- 
licity? 

Participant H. This is the kind 
of sensationalism that sells copy. 
The Sheriff knows that. He went 
to the press with the story. If the 
PIO knew what was going on, he 
might have been able to beat the 
Sheriff to the newspapers. 

Discussion Leader. Maybe you 
can keep this quiet. 

Participant C. No. Papers want 
stories, particularly _ sensational 
ones. I don’t think you can “hide 
the body.” I think the important 
thing is to get your side of the story 
to the press first. 

Discussion Leader. How about 
the irresponsible reporter? 

Participant A. Oh, I think if you 
find a reporter is not giving the post 
a break, some one usually can talk 
to the editor. 

Participant D. The CG should 
make an effort to know the editor 
on a personal basis. 

Participant I. Whether vou have 
a friendly reporter or not, it will 
not help you to try to hush up a 
storv. I’ve seen several post com- 
manders try it and every time they 
got into tr ouble. I’m convinced you 
can't “hide the body.” 

Discussion Leader. We have to 
move along. What do you think 
General Baxter should do about his 
PIO activities? 
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Participant J. He should get him- 
self ordered to the Command Man- 
agement School. (Laughter). No, 
seriously, I think he could adopt 
most of the ideas we have discussed 
here. Get a good PIO, keep him in- 
formed, insist that all releases go 
through him, encourage the staff to 
have confidence in him, and tell 
the press the facts. Most important 
to have an effective information 
program, we must have top sup- 
port. General Baxter and his chief 
of staff must take an active interest 
in the program. 

Discussion Leader. Thank you, 
and now, who has some ideas for 
General Baxter on how he can im- 
prove his community relations? 

Participant K. Well, I'll start the 
ball rolling. In my opinion, every 
soldier and every officer and, yes, 
the dependants of both at Fort 
Doran represent the Army at the 
community level. You can have the 
most aggressive publicity program 
at the installation level, but if your 
military personnel and their de- 
pendents creaté a bad impression, 
the public is going to continue to 
have a low opinion of the Army and 
Fort Doran in particular. [ll give 
you an example from the railroad. 
They have spent literally millions 
of dollars adv ertising their service, 
courtesy, promptness and so on. I 
am sure the president of the rail- 
road and the top officials all sin- 
cerely believe in this. Last week I 
had some personal experience on a 
railroad. It was nasty. Probably 
everyone in this room has had a 
similar experience — ill-tempered 
conductors, surly dining car waiters 
and indifferent porters. When you 
leave the train, you're muttering to 
yourself, “Boy, that’s the last time 
I'll ride on that line.” The same 
thing is true of the Army. 


Participant B. It’s the same old 
story—“Some SOB doesn’t get the 
word.” 

Participant L. I don’t think this 
is a one-way street. The community 
has a responsibility to the post. 
General Baxter has to sell the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the businessmen 
and the local citizens. People have 
all kinds of views about the Army. 
Some people are very friendly. I 
know industries which will not hire 
a man unless he has been in the 
service. Some businessmen on the 
other hand will not recognize vet- 
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erans rights. There are communi- 
ties which offer nothing to the 
military and want everything. Too 
many of them want everything. 

Participant M. Our problem is 
more basic. It stems from the tradi- 
tions of our country. The soldier is 
a hero only during the war. I re- 
member after World War I in some 
localities in this country, it was too 
bad for you if you were caught on 
the street in uniform. 


Participant N. Vd like to back up 
Colonel M in what he says. The 
Army has always been a football. 
The Navy and the Marines never 
get behind the eight ball like we 
do. Not even our fly boys. I don’t 
know how they do it but they con- 
vince the public they are doing a 
great job. I don't understand it. 

Participant C. I do. There’s a very 
simple explanation. There isn’t a 
Congressman in Congress who 
doesn’t know how to run a division. 
And every newspaper man is an 
expert strategist and tactician. But 
you haven't heard of any of these 
people trying to run an aircraft 
carrier or atomic submarine or a 
P-47. The Army is in the backyard 
of the community while the Navy is 
off somewhere and the Air Force 
is up in the wide blue yonder. 

Participant O. I would like to go 
back to what Colonel L said. I 
suppose he’s too old to be con- 
vinced, but I don’t agree with him. 
I disagree that the communities 
want everything and give nothing. 
I agree with what he says about 
a two-way street. But we may have 
to go more than 50% of the way. 
Once you get the gate open, and 
encourage exchange of ideas, I am 
convinced you can get any com- 
munity to cooperate, no matter 
where it is—in the United States 
or Overseas. 

Discussion Leader. How do you 
suggest we open the gates? 

Participant O. In my opinion 
General Baxter or the Army should 
make the first move. The Army 
needs public understanding. To 
start, General Baxter has a job to 
do on his staff. Hé should hold a 
conference. Include his Chief of 
Staff and particularly his PIO, 
Provost Marshal, Judge Advocate, 
Special Service Officer. He'll find 
out a lot about the community from 
his staff. And then he can announce 
his public relations policy, develop 


a plan, and make a coordinated 
move on the community with all of 
his facilities and staff directed to- 
wards better community relations. 

Participant P. This post is an ex- 
ample of improper indoctrination. 
General Baxter should include the 
Chaplain and the Commanders of 
troops in his conference. 


Discussion Leader. 
can help. 


Participant D. Yes, the Chief 
Civilian Personnel. He can have a 
strong influence on the civilian em- 
ployees of the post and they in 
turn can help out with the com- 
munity. 


Participant Q. All the staff must 
get into the act. But I think the 
most important problem facing 
General Baxter is to indoctrinate his 
troops in how to live in the com- 
munity and with the community. 
In my opinion public relations or 
community relations goes down to 
the individual soldier. He is more 
important in good public relations 
than the staff. We must somehow 
get the soldier to realize that he in- 
dividually is the representative of 
his company, his regiment and his 
post. I believe if General Baxter 
can explain the problem to his 
troops, and encourages their par- 
ticipation in the program, there will 
be a perceptible improvement in 
community relations. In a foreign 
country, you have heard the expres- 
sion—the soldier is our good will 
ambassador. The same is true here. 
If he lives in the civilian community 
he should become part of the com- 
munity. Join the church. His chil- 
dren should join the Boy Scouts. 
He should participate in the social 
activities of the community. As a 
soldier on pass, he must act as a 
dignified representative of his out- 
fit. General Baxter has to indoctri- 
nate his troops to be courteous, re- 
spectful and decent acting people. 
It won't do any good for the old 
man or his PIO or the Chaplain or 
anyone else to go to the papers with 
a high sounding publicity program 
if the troops are going to take the 


Anyone else 





Thule Air Base, in northern 
Greenland, the most northerly 
point where Americans have 
built a permanent air base, was 
constructed by Army Engineers. 
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town apart payday. The 
troops must have an interest in the 
community. Community requests 
should be met diplomatically. 
Discussion Leader. You are get- 
ting pretty close to saying that good 
public relations for the Army is 
in fact a way of life. 
Participant Q. Yes, it may be. 
Participant R. I don't disagree 
with Colonel Q, but then in this 
day of the great big dollar, when 
the local citizens, or shall I say some 
of them are ready to gauge you, 
it’s not an easy task to indoctrinate 
troops. You can’t expect to move 
your officer or soldier with his 
family into a small town where he 
rents a cracker box for $125 or 
$150 a month and expect him to be 
an ambassador of good will. You hit 
your personnel in the pocket and 
none of them like it. They are not 
going to be happy about putting 
out. more than they are getting 
which is mighty little. Lack of 
housing, inadequate pay, pushing 
around from station -to station— 
these things are difficult to white- 
wash. It’s hard to become enthusi- 
astic about some communities. 
Discussion Leader. Someone else 
touched on this before. The two- 
way street. The people in the 
community have a_ responsibility 
towards the people in the service. 
Participant R. Yes, but they have 
to be made to understand the situ- 
ation. 


every 


Discussion Leader. Whose re- 
sponsibility is this? Who can make 
them understand our problems? 

Participant C. 1 believe the best 
way to tackle this public relations 
business is to organize a citizens 
advisory committee or military ad- 
visory committee whatever you 
want to call it. 

Discussion Leader. That’s a good 
approach. Who would you have on 
the committee? 

Participant C. 
papers, radio, TV, 
lawyers, churchmen, 
Commerce. 

Participant S. 
tions? 

Participant C. No, I don't think 
so—keep it civilian. Maybe educa- 
tors, labor leaders. Outside the city 
I would bring in the state police 
and sheriffs. 

Participant T. We have a big 
advisory committee in New York— 


Mavor, 
police heads, 


Chamber of 


hnews- 


Reserve organiza- 
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it has many sub-committees. It’s 
doing a splendid job. 

Participant B. 1 would add rep- 
resentatives of women organiza- 
tions and heads of veterans. 

Participant F. The committee 
can get too big you know—especial- 
ly if you want to invite the mem- 
bers to lunch and you have to pay 
for it 

Participant G. That's the trouble 
with all this public relations. I don’t 
have an expense account to pay 
for the entertainment of these peo- 
ple. You have to invite them to the 
post. 

Participant C. You can always 
manage a luncheon at the club. 
There are also other ways of enter- 
taining them. You can invite the 
group to inspect the post or attend 
an athletic event or training demon- 
stration. This can be followed by a 
luncheon at one of the messes. 

Participant F. Frankly, I object 
on principle, to all this chiselling. 
The Commanding General should 
be given funds for this purpose. But 
no, he has to be shrewd and calcu- 
lating. I agree with one of my 
esteemed colleagues who - said 
a commander should encourage 
members of his organization to 
become active members of the com- 
munity. We live in a small com- 
munity in ——. My officers and I 
and our families all participate in 
the community activities; we have 
joined the Rotary, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Boy Scouts, ete., 
and ete. This costs me money. I 
recognize the importance of what 
we are doing but no business firm 
would expect its officials to foot 
these bills. 

Discussion Leader. Ever men- 
tion this to your civilian friends? 

Participant F. No frankly, I 
haven't. I don’t like to chisel. That’s 
my point. 

Participant M. 1 think the com- 
mander has in important obligation 
towards the local community organ- 
izations. It’s an obligation of his 
office. He cannot avoid it. 





@ Lockheed’s new F-104 air su- 
periority fighter and _ interceptor 
will not carry the Hughes Falcon 
air-to-air missile. The GAR-1, how- 
ever, is definitely tabbed for North- 
rop F-89H, Convair F-102 and 
McDonnell F-101. 





Participant U.. I would like to go 
back to the committee. I sense some 
controversial problems. Someone 
suggested including church digni- 
taries. From which church or 
churches? You can certainly get 
yourself into trouble here. 

Participant E. 1 think the prob- 
lem is more basic than the selection 
of church dignitaries. I can see 
trouble if General Baxter or any 
commander selects his own ad- 
visory committee. There is always 
a danger of leaving someone out. 
The selection of a committee should 
be the responsibility of the civilian 
community. 

Participant H. Chamber of Com- 
merce organized the Military 
Affairs Committee at Fort ——. On 
our post the motivation comes 
entirely from the civilian groups. 
No feelings are hurt by this pro- 
cedure. 

Participant J. If I were General 
Baxter I would contact and get 
assistance from the Civilian Aide 
to the Secretary of the Army. There 
is at least one in every state. I agree, 
I certainly would not attempt to 
form my own committee. The 
Civilian Aide could be very helpful 
in this area. He could put General 
Baxter in contact with the proper 
people to take responsibility for 
the committee. The Civilian Aide 
can also be useful in many other 
ways. The commander should very 
definitely seek him out. 

Discussion Leader. If we have 
such a committee, how would you 
use it? 

Participant N. I think the most 
important thing is to keep the com- 
mittee informed on all those matters 
at the installation which may affect 
the interests of the community. 
Then, acquaint them with your 
problems. Give them the facts, In- 
vite the whole committee or repre- 
sentatives to visit the post, observe 
training, participate in the activi- 
ties. Encourage understanding of 
mutual problems. 

Participant V. I would use the 
committee to help me solve my 
problems. The public pressure such 
a committee can exert can be most 
effective. I think the initial ap- 
proach is very imvortant. The post 
commander should make the first 
move to get acquainted with the 
committee members and to win 
their confidence. 
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Discussion Leader. You mean he 
should lean over backwards to co- 
operate? 

Participant V. Absolutely. I think 
the committee can help solve many 
small irritations. The post com- 
mander should not only get ac- 
quainted with the committee mem- 
bers, but he should make a special 
effort to call on the mayor and 
other important officials in the 
community. 

Participant D. I think this calling 
business can be overdone. The post 
commander is an important person 
in the community. He should not 
depreciate his position. I don’t be- 
lieve he should go around calling 
on every Tom, Dick and Harry. 

Participant V. I agree, but my 
point is that General Baxter, par- 
ticularly in this situation, should 
take the initiative. There’s a lot of 
bad feeling here. He has to be tact- 
ful, patient, and certainly lean way 
over backwards to cooperate. He 
can do much to open the gate for 
this two-way street by making the 
first moves. To call on the mayor 
and some of the other local officials 
will do a lot of good. 

Discussion Leader. We don't 
have much time remaining in this 
period. Are there any other specific 
things the commander or staff can 
do to develop good community re- 
lations? 

Participant W. In addition to the 
Military Affairs Committee, on our 
post we have encouraged the or- 
ganization of businessmen who do 
business with the post. They have a 
personal interest in our activities 
and are very helpful in encouraging 
good publicity. 

Participant B. I think it’s very 
important for the commander and 
the staff to attend community meet- 
ings and address gatherings. 

Discussion Leader. Won't that 
get vou mixed up in politics? 

Participant B. Well, I don’t ad- 
vocate running for office. The com- 
mander has to be careful. If he is, 
he won't get in trouble. As a matter 
of fact, I was invited to a political 
rally. I went in civilian clothes and 
kept my mouth shut. 

Participant R. Politics, or shall I 
say politicians can be very useful. 
At our post the governor was espe- 
cially helpful. Through his assist- 
ance our trainine battalions were 
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adopted by groups in the com- 
munity. At the end of each training 
cycle we would celebrate with a 
field day which was supported by 
the townspeople. In this way a very 
friendly and close relationship was 
built up between the soldiers and 
civilians. 

Discussion Leader. Any other 


suggestions? 
Participant D. Yes, when I was 
stationed at Camp —~—, we used 


our band most effectively. We were 
very liberal in complying with the 
requests of the neighboring towns 
for the use of the band. We sent 
them to play in the parades, civic 
gatherings and even Combos to 
High School affairs. The PIO spark- 
plugged these activities. It was 
rough on the members of the band, 
but we took care of them with 
passes and they really didn’t hurt 
much. 

Participant I. Did you have any 
trouble with the unions? 

Participant D. Yes, at first, but 
the PIO was an operator. He visited 
the union leaders and won them 
over. The communities did the rest. 
Any activity desiring a band had 
to comply with two requirements 
(1) furnish transportation, and (2) 


produce a clearance in writing from - 


the local musicians’ union. They 
always managed to get the clear- 
ance and there was no problem 
for us. 

Participant A. We had some 
difficulties with the police and the 
newspapers at Fort ——. The CG 
solved it by sending a team includ- 
ing the PIO, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral and the Provost Marshal to all 
the towns within 100 mile radius. 
They explained our problems to the 
local officials, won their under- 
standing, and made agreements on 
the spot for handling future situ- 
ations. 

Participant U. The post com- 
mander would do well to develop 
the acquaintance of the Congress- 
men from his area. This man has a 
special interest in the military in- 
stallation in his district. Tt would 
take little urging to have him par- 
ticipate in the post activities and 
he can do much to keep the pres- 
sure off the post and encourage 
goodwill. It is greatly to his ad- 
vantage to have a _ harmonious 
civilian-military relationship. 

Participant L. There are several 





The first Inspector General of 
the Army was a German, Baron 
Frederick W. A. von Steuben, 
appointed by General George 
Washington on May 5, 1788, 
with Congressional approval. 











actions that have not yet been men- 
tioned. The commander has much 
to offer and show the community. 
At Camp—we had a band concert 
every other Sunday evening. The 
event was always well advertised in 
the neighboring communities and 
periodically one of the towns was 
selected to be honored by a special 
band concert. We had excellent 
participation from the towns near- 
by. Then we also encouraged the 
civilians to attend our athletic 
games, football, baseball, basket- 
ball and the fights. The young peo- 
ple particularly can do much to 
generate good community relations 
and you can satisfy them so easily. 


Discussion Leader. Gentlemen, 
our time is up. I would like to take 
the last few minutes to summarize 
your discussion. 


First, we talked about public in- 
formation. We all agreed that to 
have a successful information pro- 
gram at the installation level the 
post commander must take an ac- 
tive personal interest in the pro- 
gram. He must have confidence in 
his PIO, delegate responsibility to 
him, and take steps to insure that 
the PIO is informed and is kept 
informed by the staff. There must 
be a friendly cooperative atmos- 
phere developed between the post 
and the press representatives. And 
we all agreed that you cannot have 
good publicity if you try “to hide 
the body”. Give the newspapers the 
facts. 

In our discussion on community 
relations we talked about the im- 
portance and the need for public 
understanding of our problems. 
You expressed the views that: 

Each person in the Army has an 
individual responsibility for good 
public relations. 

A special effort must be made to 
indoctrinate our troops and to en- 
list their participation in the pro- 
gram. 

Good community relations should 
be a two-way street between the 
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installation and the neighboring 
towns. 

The Army and specifically the 
installation commander ought not 
to be reluctant to make the first 
move. 


The installation commander may 
find it necessary to go more than 
half way to cooperate with the 
community. 

A civilian advisory committee is 
a very useful and effective tool for 
developing and maintaining good 
community relations. 

The installation commander 
should contact and seek assistance 
from the Civilian Aide to the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Army personnel have a_ broad 
social responsibility to the neigh- 


boring communities. 


On the other hand the communi- 
ties have an important responsi- 
bility to the Army installation. 

Let’s take our coffee break. 

This case discussion illustrates 
the stimulating, interesting and 
pleasurable manner in which opin- 
ions and ideas of the participants 
are explored and accepted or re- 
jected, not by the authority of an 
instructor, but by a forum which 
boasts more than a thousand years 
of experience. Although the dis- 
cussion of the Fort Doran case 
led to general agreement among 
the participants, the exercise is not 
intended to culminate in an ap- 
proved solution. On the contrary 
the case method encourages an 
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BELCO REPLACEMENT 
FAUCET STEMS 


Miller Manufacturing Company. 
Leaking compression type faucets, 
lost water and excessive mainte- 
nance costs are gone forever with 
the installation of Belco ball bear- 
ing replacement stems, complete 
with bibb washers. To insure per- 
fect replacement, stems are made 
to order from a sample sent in by 
the purchaser—housing authority, 
military installation or institution. 
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Stems include the Belco valve seat 
unit. The moment the rubber faucet 
washer contacts the seat its turn- 
ing action stops and the ball bear- 
ing takes up the load, exerting non- 
turning pressure on the washer 
seat. The bibb washer is only under 
compression and is not subject to 
cutting or grinding action. 
For more facts request No. 1 on reply card 


WATER STORAGE 


Crystal Research Laboratories, 
Inc. There is no longer any need 





interchange of' views which must be 
defended and tested against the 
practical experiences of men who 
have had to face and solve similar 
problems in their careers. For in 
this methodology the members of 
the class are both students and in- 
structors. And so there are no pan- 
aceas dictated from a learned plat- 
form nor are there inflexible school 
solutions propounded by an in- 
fallible faculty committee. It is the 
firm belief of the Command Man- 
agement School that the prejudices 
and complexities of human relations 
can seldom be resolved in one cor- 
rect answer. And, it is doubtful that 
there is a more effective method- 
ology than the case discussion to 
examine, consider, and evaluate 
these prejudices and complexities 
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to store and handle bulky contain- 
ers of de-mineralized water. It can 
now be had “faucet fresh”—and fast 
—with the new low cost portable 
Crystalab DEEMAJET Model DF- 
128 (see cut) ion exchange water 
de-ion-izer. Deemajet is non-me- 
chanical, pressure operated, con- 
nects to any faucet and produces 
instantly de-ion-ized water of high 
quality at a flow rate as great as 
two gallons per minute. Other im- 
portant features include jet feed 
with up-flow through resins thus 
preventing channeling and insur- 
ing maximum efficiency, greater 
consistency, lower operating cost. 
For more facts request No. 2 on reply card 


PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
American Photocopy Equipment 
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Company. Apeco’s new all-purpose 
cop) maker will mean time and 
money savings to your office, plus 
a “new-found” convenience. This 
revolutionary office machine en- 
ables any employee to do the work 
of six expert typists at a fraction 
of your present costs in time and 
money. An Apeco auto-stat copy - 
a picture made without using < 
camera. One compact unit does it 
all in just 45 seconds, copies any 
original up to 15 inches wide, any 
length, eliminates errors and omis- 
sions, no installation necessary, 
completely automatic, plugs in, free 
lifetime service guarantee. 


For more facts request No. 3 on reply card 


AUTOMATIC NAIL PULLER 


The Bellows Company. An auto- 
matic nail puller has been added 
to the line of “controlled-air-power” 
work devices marketed by this firm. 
This unit, originally developed and 
introduced by the W. D. Allen 
Company, Chicago, as the “Allen- 
co,’ removes nails from crates, 
boxes, lumber, etc., in a fraction 
of a second, One. man equipped 
with an automatic nail puller can 
do work equivalent to that of three 
or four men using ordinary meth- 
ods. Built around a Bellows Air 
Motor, the air cylinder with built- 
in control valve, the nail puller is 
easy to use. It weighs only 10 
pounds. The one air connection re- 
quired may be made with the 12-ft. 
length of ? 4” hose supplied with the 
unit. Pulling action is quick and 
clean. There is no splitting or 
splintering. Bent, rusted, and treat- 
ed nails are removed as easily and 
come out undamaged since the 
“pull” is always perpendicular. 


For more facts request No. 4 on reply card 


WATERSTOP 
EXPANSION JOINT 

W. R. Meadows, Inc. (See cut). 
Production has been started on this 
firm’s new “Durajoint” waterstop 
and expansion joint which is 
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claimed to be the most efficient 
and economical product of its na- 
ture ever marketed. “Durajoint” is 
extruded from a thermo-plastic ma- 
terial suitably plasticized and sup- 
plied in long, flexible coils in 
widths from 2%” to 9”. Especially 
designed to be used between adja- 
cent sections of concrete structures 
such as tanks, channels, tunnels, 
culverts, walls, roofs, and dams, it 
is resistant to acids, alkalis, weath- 
er, chlorinated water, lubricating 
oil. It has a tensile strength of not 
less than 1900 Ibs. per square inch. 


For more facts request No. 5 on reply card 


ELECTRIC CAR 


Electromite, Inc. ‘A new, inex- 
pensive electric car, called the 
Electromite, has been developed 
for personnel transportation around 
military bases, warehouses, ete. 


(See cut). It is noiseless, free of 
gas fumes, poses no fire hazard and 





will run approximately 5 miles for 
a penny. It starts at the push of a 
button with no warm-up necessary. 
Running on regular automotive- 
type batteries, the 3-wheeled car 
has two speeds forward with a 
maximum of 20 miles per hour. The 
speed limit can be adjusted down- 
ward to 6 miles per hour. The built 
in charger plugs into any 110 volt 
AC socket and an automatic timer 
shuts off when the charging cycle 
is completed. Maximum range is 
about 36 miles between charges. 
Batteries under normal use will 
last indefinitely. 


For more facts request No. 6 on reply card 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. Sur- 
round yoruself and your family 
with the best, the most reasured 
possession of all—the bright gift of 
knowledge. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, with its 24 handsomely bound 
volumes, prepared by the world’s 
finest minds, is the largest and most 


complete reference set published 
in America. 


For more facts request No. 7 on reply card 


PHOTOCOPY MACHINES 
Speed-O-Stat Corp. This eastern 
distributor for the Photograpid line 





Pron Kyran Jonas Ge., Adv. Aeey. 


(WOTORAPL: Protosteying Machine 


of photo-copying machines expects 
sales to zoom with their machines 
finding acceptance in manufactur- 
ing, aviation, government office 
and other businesses. The Photo- 
grapid line of photo-copying ma- 
chines consists of seven models 
ranging from a compact all-in-one 
combination unity with 9” throat 
to the big 18” model. The com- 
bination machines are handsomely 
designed (see cut) in smooth plas- 
tic and available in six colors. All 
models operate under any lighting 
conditions. 


For more facts request No. 8 on reply card 





THESE PAGES 
ARE BEING READ 


| by most of the 20,000 sub- 
| scribers of 


| | 
| ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT 


the only monthly horizontal 
magazine to all of the De- 
fense Services and the only 
horizontal one with a prod- 
ucts section of cost-saving 
equipment. 


Your inquiry will have spe- 
cial value if you mention this 
magazine when writing ad- 
vertisers. Not only does it 
identify you as one of the 
men the advertiser wants to 
reach . . . but, more impor- 
tant, it will help make pos- 
sible enlarged future service 
to vou as a reader. 
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U. S. Army dress blue uniforms treated with 
Syl-mer, Dow Corning's silicone for apparel 
fabrics, will be available to officers and 
enlisted men this fall. Made by Lansdale- 
Hampton: Uniform Corporation these uni- 
forms fashioned of Syl-mer finished fabric 
require less pressing and cleaning because 
the finish reduces wrinkling and imparts 
durable water repellency and stain resist- 
ance. Now worn only at formal functions, 
the recently adopted official dress uniform 
is rapidly replacing greens and pinks for 
off-duty wear. The uniform above, of all- 
wool Syl-mer treated elastique, is hand de- 
tailed and lined with Skinner satin. From 
$125 to $150 complete, at leading military 
clothiers and department stores throughout 
the United States. Lansdale-Hampton is also 
using fabrics finished with Syl-mer for Air 
Force silvertan summer uniforms, now avail- 


able, and Air Force blues for fall. 


CONVEYORS 

Metzgar Conveyor Co. Catalog 
No. 546 is available on request from 
this firm, “purveyors of conveyors 
to Industry.” This firm’s complete 
line of gravity and power convey- 
ors and auxiliary equipment is de- 
scribed fully. All the equipment, 
available in any line in your choice 
of five colors, is designed and func- 
tions to give your installation engi- 
neered systems to handle your han- 
dling at a saving. 


For more facts request No. 9 on reply card 


ELECTRIC HEAT UNITS 
Heatube Corp. Catalog No. 53 
describing the equipment available 
from this firm “when dependable 
electric heat is required” is avail- 
able upon request. The catalog 
contains 28 pages of data, informa- 
tion, and capabilities on Heatube 
electric heating elements and de- 
vices which runs the gamut of 
quality electric heating equipment. 


For more facts request No. 10 on reply cara 
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COMBINATION CABINET 
Precision Equipment Co. (See 

cut). A particularly desirable fea- 

ture of this all-in-one combination 





cabinet is its hidden vault with 
combination lock which is designed 
to give double protection to valu- 
ables and provide a place to keep 
private papers really private. The 
cabinet also contains card file 
drawers and a storage compart- 
ment. Overall size of the entire 
combination cabinet is 32%” high 
x 30%” wide x 17” deep. 


For more facts request No. 11 on reply card 


TEMPERATURE 
TEST CHAMBER 


Statham Development Corp. 
(See cut). A new 6-page bulletin 
on the new Model TC-2A Tempera- 
ture Test Chamber is available 





upon request. This bulletin de- 
scribes in detail the operating prin- 
ciple and procedure of the TC-2A 
Temperature Test Chamber and 
lists complete specifications as well 
as all maintenance information. 
The test chamber is portable, versa- 
tile, and permits accurate tempera- 
ture control, gives reliable perform- 
ance, completely self-contained, 
rugged construction, long _ life, 
handsomely styled, and available 
at low cost. 


For more facts request No. 12 on reply card 





WEIGHING SYSTEM 


A. H. Emery Co. Outstanding 
capacity to operate successfully 
under extremely rugged and ad- 
verse conditions is claimed for the 
EC weighing systems. Ideal for 
bin, tank, platform and conveyor 
weighing applications, Emery sys- 
tems are also well adapted to the 
measurement of jet engine thrust, 
dynamometer power measurement, 
and wherever force or weight must 
be measured with optional remote 
dial indication. System is engi- 
neered to operate without leakage 
or friction. 


For more facts request No. 13 on reply card 


DEFENSE PLANS 


Association of American Rail- 
roads. Defense plans for the na- 
tion’s railroads against possible 
enemy attack upon the continental 
United States are outlined in a 
booklet just published by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 
24-page illustrated manual entitled 
“Railroad Planning for Defense 

. . a Guide” is available upon re- 
quest and was prepared in coop- 
eration with the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the Transport Mobili- 
zation staff of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Na- 
tional Railroad Defense Planning 
Committee, which is composed of 
the industry’s top operating officers. 
The booklet stresses particular fac- 
tors and problems of railroad main- 
tenance, operations and protection 
of equipment and facilities. 


For more facts request No. 14 on reply card 


AIR TRAFFIC MONITOR 

American Machine & Foundry 
Co. The Boston Electronics Divi- 
sion has developed, under contract 
to the U. S, Signal Corps, a special 
cathode ray tube display facility 
for presenting information pertain- 
ing to an aircraft traffic situation. 
Essentially, the equipment is the 
electronic equivalent of existing 
manually operated plotting boards 
which are becoming less effective 
as aircraft speeds increase. The 
Electronic Display Equipment is 
basically a Plan Position Indicator 
for a trace-while-scan surveillance 
radar system. 


For more facts request No. 15 on reply card 


AIRCRAFT FUEL GAGE 


Liquidometer Corporation. This 
firm has developed the first tran- 
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sistorized aircraft fuel gage to 
operate at 100 degrees C., provid- 
ing increased gaging accuracy and 
reliability at high temperatures for 
todays high-performance aircraft. 
The new gage, which uses silicon 
transistors, is less than half the size 
of current vacuum tube models. It 
operates as an integral part of a 
capacitor-type measuring system. 


For more facts request No. 16 on reply card 


PUSH-BUTTON 
COFFEE MAKER 

Best Products Co. Best has intro- 
duced a new, completely automatic 
push-button coffee maker line 
which has a reported savings of 
2% cents per cup served. Best also 
has developed a unique conveyor 
set-up making it possible to serve 
coffee with or without cream from 
one single station. This conveyor 
line is normally connected to 2 or 
more coffee chambers, thus elimi- 
nating the labor and attention of 
one operator. Records show that 
one person can serve 17 cups of 
coffee per minute. Brewing capaci- 
ties are from one to 20 gallons. 


For more facts request No. 17 on reply card 


SPARKPLUGS 


American Eagle Corp. A new 
cold headed electrode is the latest 
development of this firm for its 
unique radial cathode spark plug. 
Broader by 25%, this electrode 
shoots a full circle of fire to a flash- 
point area of 360 degrees instead 
of the single lane sparking on con- 
ventional plugs. This results in a 
hotter, stronger spark. Pre-set at 
the factory for all makes and years 
of cars, American Eagles require 
no testing, checking or cleaning at 
tune-ups since no gap loss ever 
occurs under any working condi- 
tions. 


For more facts request No. 18 on reply card 


STRIP BRUSHES 


Los Angeles Brush Mfg. Co. 
“Channel Lock” strip brushes have 
been added to the Los Angeles 
firm’s line of commercial and in- 
dustrial brushes. Versatile “Chan- 
nel Lock” brushes have many ap- 
plications in the industrial field. 
Construction is accomplished by 
folding the filler around a rust re- 
sistant wire and crimping it in 
place by means of a lightweight 
aluminum channel. Advantages 
claimed over the drill-and-fill meth- 
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od include light weight and econ- 
omy. 


For more facts request No. 19 on reply card 


COIL TECHNICAL DATA 


Dean Thermo-Panel Coil. Bulle- 
tin 355 on the Dean Thermo-panel 
Coil is available upon request. The 
coil is a new and better means of 
solving heating and cooling prob- 
lems. A Dean Thermo-Panel Coil 
consists of two sheets of metal, 
embossed to form channels, then 
seam welded. The bulletin gives 
information of operating pressures, 
industrial heating, heat transfer co- 
efficient, choosing Dean Thermo- 
Panel Coils, pipe coil comparison 
method, capacity table method, 
heating problems, determination of 
Delta T, wall and surface losses, 
material load, spray and makeup 
loads, pressure drop, number ‘of 
embossing, weight, charts, conver- 
sion tables, etc. 


For more facts request No. 20 on reply card 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 
FACTS 

Brown, Madeira, and Company. 
This company, specializing in mu- 
tual investment funds, will send, 


without obligation, facts about con-. 


servative, middle-of-the-road, and 
aggressive types of investments and 
mutual funds. 


For more facts request No. 21 on reply card 


VISUAL CONTROL BOARD 

Wassell Organization, Inc. Prod- 
uc-trol not only schedules but au- 
tomatically checks with time, line, 
and color control, has low original 
and upkeep cost. 


For more facts request No. 22 on reply card 


EFFICIENT SIRENS 
FOR MILITARY VEHICLES 
Federal Sign and Signal Corpo- 
ration. Specifying Federal sirens, 
available in 6 different classes and 
84 different models, will insure 
procurement of an efficient signal 
and adequate warning device for 
military vehicles. 


For more facts request No. 23 on reply card 


COMMON STOCK 
INVESTMENT 

Hamilton Management Corp. 
Through Hamilton Funds, Inc., a 
managed common stock investment 
fund, this firm offers lump sum or 


monthly investment plans to fit any 
budget. Interested persons can in- 
quire without obligation. Firm re- 
cently declared another quarterly 
dividend. 


For more facts request No. 24 on reply card 


VISUAL MANAGEMENT 
CONTROL 

Graphic Systems. This New York 
firm invites men interested in effi- 
cient management to get things 
done with Boardmaster Visual con- 
trol which gives a graphic picture 
of operations, spotlighted in color, 
saves time, money, and stops errors. 

For more facts request No. 25 on reply card 


FREE STORAGE LAYOUT 
SERVICE 

Equipto Division of Aurora 
Equipment Co. Free layout service 
to assure better storage facilities 
for less money is available from 
Equipto. Take advantage of val- 
uable advice on the number and 
kind of storage units to buy, fur- 
nished with complete floor plans 
and elevation drawings. 


For more facts request No. 26 on reply cord 


ALL-PURPOSE HAT AND 
COAT RACKS 

Vogel-Peterson Company. Snap- 
over hooks to replace hangers give 
double capacity in same area. 
Checkerette racks can be set up or 
taken down in a minute without 
nuts, bolts, or screws, are strongly 
built of welded heavy gauge steel. 


For more facts request No. 27 on reply card 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


Government Employees Insur- 
ance Company. Complete protec- 
tion on automobile insurance plus 
savings over standard rates of up 
to 30% are available from this firm. 
Unexcelled claim service and na- 
tion-wide protection are offered 
by this firm. 


For more facts request No. 28 on reply cord 


6000 C. P. FLOODLIGHT 

Wm. W. Lee & Son. Available 
on 4 to 8-foot telescopic stand or 
tank bracket mount, this floodlight 
with adjustable volume light is 
portable, safe, instant lighting, 
throws beam 250 x 100 feet. 


For more facts request No. 29 on reply card 
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The Pen of Management 


by Harold A. Zahl 

Perhaps the most difficult subject 
for one engaged in engineering 
management to write upon is engi- 
neering management. 

True, the chances are that on his 
way up to his present lofty position, 
any such author will already have 
written lucidly for a dozen tech- 
nical journals; have one or more 
authoritative scientific books to his 
credit; and even perhaps con- 
ceitedly feels he could earn his liv- 
ing by allowing his pen to go free- 
wheeling into science fiction, should 
the requirement ever present itself. 

But not so easy with management 
as a subject. 

The enterprising author on this 
subject will find many “peculiarly 
critical” readers. Within his own 
organization, managers have man- 
agers over them, and these the 
writer must try not to displease, 
lest doubt is born as to the lesser 
managers right to manage. Below 
the venturesome manager-author 
are the even more important people 
of his own organization—critical 
down to the boy who empties the 
wastebaskets. In fact, let one re- 
mark appear in writing suggesting 
a-utopian concept which, for vari- 
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ous reasons, may not obviously be 
a part of the author’s own command 
structure—then to those who “know 
better,” the writer immediately be- 
comes guilty of deliberate deceit 
and is without honor. 

Managers in organizations be- 
yond ‘the author's own, however, 
enjoy ev erything written on other 
people's problems. But I am sure as 
individuals, we all wonder from 
time to time how any obviously 
confident author writing on matters 
of his own experience would have 
treated “more difficult subjects”; 
for example, like those which the 
reader encounters his own or- 
ganization! 

Lest too many questioning eye- 
brows have now been raised, please 
be assured I am not being critical 
of authors daring enough to select 
management as a_ subject—rather 
I intend sympathy, which I not only 
give, but also seek. 

But back to my point—how can 
our much maligned, albeit rela- 
tively well-paid managerial group, 
collectively effect a maximum ex- 
change of information to the over- 
all benefit of the organizations we 
serve? Here are a few thoughts 
which come to me and then I shall 





desist, leaving space for the more 
erudite writing of others: 

(1) In our meetings and in this 
publication, we must dare to more 
openly discuss or write about un- 
solved problems. Reports on suc- 
cesses are wonderful and make 
good reading; however, discussion 
of shortcomings to bring on provoc- 
ative and possibly contributing 
suggestions may be even more in- 
teresting and helpful. 


(2) Much can be learned from 

case-type studies selected as items 

carrying broad rather than local 
interest. Thus others may better 
learn to adjust their actions when 
they observe similar cases within 
their own organization. 

(3) The broad problems of 
academic institutions, industrial 
and/or government laboratories, 
overlap obviously in that all three 
deal with people and dollars, but in 
certain delicate areas they each 
develop peculiarly individual prob- 
lems involving three or more differ- 
ent sets of ground rules. We must 
thus recognize that detailed for- 
mulae applicable to successful man- 
agement of all types of technical 
establishments cannot be __pre- 
scribed. We have success defined as 
research and development leading 
to saleable products; success as de- 
fined by service to a community or 
a government bureau; success as 
defined’ by scientific contributions 
having no foreseeably practical 
applications; and who in a military 
laboratory could prove success 
short of saying “a war has been 
won,” and with the realization that 
the efforts of his organization were 
important in such a victory? 

As managers of many American 
laboratories, we are all charged 
with pushing science and engineer- 
ing ahead in a way to directly con- 
tribute toward a way of life we 
wish to pursue, expand— and_ if 
necessary, defend. Survival of our 
nation may depend on our success. 
Regardless of individual criteria, 
we all gain through fuller under- 
standing — whether our success 
definition depends upon the dollar, 
public service, the technical publi- 
cation, or on defense. 

Toward this broad objective the 
PEN OF MANAGEMENT has 
hardly started to make its full 
power felt. Therein lies a challenge 
to the members of this Association. 
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Department of the Army. Gary 
Air Force Base and Wolters Air 
Force Base, both in Texas, will be 
taken over by the Army. When in 
full command at Gary the Army 
plans to use civilian contractors to 
train its fixed wing pilots, and this 
training is tentatively scheduled to 
begin on 1 July. Wolters will be 
used to train helicopter pilots under 
the same arrangement. | 


Department of the Navy (AFPS). 
The Navy has taken the wraps off 
a new high velocity gun that fires 
missiles about the size of golf balls 
at speeds of 7,000 miles an hour. 
First announcement of the device 
was made by Dr. Zaka I. Slawsky, 
chief of the hyperballistics division 
at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 
White Oak, Maryland. Until the 
gun’s development, Dr. Slawsky 
said, “missiles of similar size could 
not be fired and photographed at 
such speeds.” He declared it “finally 
removes much of the trial and error 
from missile research, and at the 
same time reduces experimental 
costs.” 


Department of the Air Force. 
Announcement has been made for 
the design and construction of a 
large solar furnace at a site approxi- 
mately the 9000 foot level in the 
Sacramento Mountains near Hol- 
loman Air Development Center, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico. The fur- 
nace will be used for high temper- 
ature research and testing of ma- 
terials and weapons components; 
for duplicating, insofar as possible, 
the thermal effects of nuclear 
weapons on various materials; and 
for high temperature research in 
chemical reactions. 


Department of the Navv. Admin- 
istration and management of avia- 
tion fire control has been consoli- 
dated under the direction of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
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The Chief of BuAer is assigned 
cognizance of and responsibility for 
over-all system designs and integra- 
tion of aviation fire control com- 
ponents. The Chief of BuOrd is 
responsible for advising the Chief 
of BuAer as to the weapons for air- 
craft and furnishing of ballistic data 
to be incorporated in aircraft fire 
control systems. 


Department of the Army. Weath- 
erman may soon be able to tag an 
ordinary-looking thunderstorm as a 
potential death-dealing tornado by 
using facts recently uncovered by 
the Army Signal Corps. 

Accurate and specific detection, 
impossible with today’s forecasting 
techniques, would give families in 
a danger area more time to seek 


safety before a twister actually . 


strikes. Present tornado warnings 
are more general, stating only that 
“tornado conditions” exist in a large 
area, sometimes stretching over two 
or more States. 


Department of the Navy. Rear 
Admiral Joel D. Parks, USN, is 
being transferred next month as 
Commanding Officer of the huge 
U. S. Naval Supply Center in 
Pearl Harbor. Replacing Admiral 
Parks as Deputy Chief, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, will be Rear 
Admiral Thomas L. Becknell, Jr., 
USN. 


Department of the Air Force. 
General Nathan F. Twining, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, announced 
that the Daedalian Trophy for 1955 
has been awarded to the Air De- 
fense Command. 

The trophy, a silver cup, is 
awarded annually to the Air Force 
Command flying more than 100,000 
hours which achieves the lowest 
adjusted aircraft accident rate dur- 
ing the calendar year. The adiusted 
rate on which the awarding of the 
trophy is based takes into consider- 


ation the type of aircraft flown, the 
normal flying conditions encoun- 
tered, and the mission, as well as 
the actual aircraft accident rate. 


Department of the Army. Lt. 
General George H. Decker, USA, 
Army VII Corps commander in 
Europe since 1955, has assumed the 
duties as deputy to General Lauris 
Norstad, USAF, Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Forces in Europe. Gen- 
eral Decker will replace General 
Orval R. Cook, USAF, who is re- 
tiring with more than 33 years 
service. 


Department of the Navy. The 
first fleet delivery of twin-jet A3D 
Skywarriors, largest and most 
powerful attack planes ever built 
for carrier operations, was an- 
nounced by the Navy Department. 

Five of the fast, swept-wing 
bombers were ferried to the Jack- 
sonville, Florida, Naval Air Station 
to form the Navy’s first heavy at- 
tack squadron. The planes were 
flown from Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent River, Maryland, on com- 
pletion of an extensive flight test 
program. 

Commander Paul F. Stephens, 
USN, commanding officer of the 
first Skywarrior Squadron, VAH-1, 
led the flight. The planes are built 
by Douglas Aircraft Company, at 
their El Segundo, California, divi- 
sion. 

The A3D is a long range, high 
altitude bomber capable of taking 
off from an aircraft carrier in one 
ocean, completing a bombing mis- 
sion, and landing on a carrier in 
another ocean. Built to perform in 
the 600 miles-per-hour sneed range, 
and at altitudes of 40,000 feet and 
above, the Skywarrior is powered 
by two Pratt & Whitney J-57 turbo- 
jet engines. 


Department of the Air Force. 
Reorganization of the Air Training 
Command headquarters at Scott 
Air Force Base, Illinois, has re- 
sulted in a substantial savings in 
dollars to the government. Some 80 
functions have been transferred to 
the training air forces without anv 
increase in personnel ceilings. Bv 
becoming solely a policy-making 
and inspection headquarters, four 
staff offices and 202 personnel 
spaces have been reduced. 
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Department of the Army. Secre- 
tary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker announced that the Army 
is integrating its civilian employees 
of United States citizenship in 
foreign countries into a single, 
world-wide career system by in- 
augurating an interchange program 
between employees in the United 
States and those in overseas areas. 

This development is made pos- 
sible by a recent Civil Service 
Commission decision to bring the 
Army’s approximately 12,000 civil- 
ian positions in areas overseas into 
the normal Federal competitive 
Civil Service System. 


Department of the Navy. A Navy 
air-to-surface guided missile is in 
operation with the Fleet. 

A number of patrol type aircraft 
are equipped with the missile, 
which is known as PETREL. 

Addition of the new missile fills 
out the Navy family of missiles 
operational for fleet use and gives 
the Navy four missile delivery 
capabilities. These are: 

Air-to-surface, PETREL. 

Air-to-air, SPARROW. 

Surface-to-surface, REGULUS. 

Surface-to-air, TERRIER. 

PETREL is designed primarily 
for use against enemy ships at sea. 
Launched by patrol aircraft well 
outside the range of the target's air 
defense, the missile attacks at high 
speed and with devastating effect. 
Use of the new missile thus will 
save the plane pilot from the anti- 
aircraft hazards which attack plane 
aviators met in World War II when 
they closed the target. 


Department of the Air Force, 
Washington (AFPS). The Air Force 
is planning to build a $7.5 million 
nuclear reactor at Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, Dayton, Ohio, to 
test materials for a nuclear- 
powered plane. 

Construction of the Air Research 
ind Development Command’s new 
reactor at Wright-Patterson AFB is 
expected to be completed by Janu- 
ary, 1958, the Air Force said, for 
use in testing parts and systems 
under development. 

To be known as the Air Force 
Nuclear Engineering Test Facility, 
the central feature will be a 
“uniquely designed” water-moder- 
ated and water-cooled reactor 
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similar to that now being used by 
the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Department of the Navy. Carrier 
Division 7, to be commanded by 
Rear Admiral Lester K. Rice, USN, 
has been activated in the Pacific 
Fleet. The three Pacific fleet attack 
carrier divisions—Ist, 3rd and 5th— 
are to be broken up to form the 
7th. It is intended that the new 
division will result in more rota- 
tion for Pacific carrier personnel. 


Department of the Air Force. A 
survey directed toward Air Force 
officers, is aimed to get an intimate, 
complete reading on the contract 
term officers group. Determined to 
hold the young officers who now 
make up more than a third of all 
officer strength, the Air Force in- 
tends “asking” the big question, 
“what are your intentions, and are 
you interested in staying a part of 
the service?” 


Department of the Army. Lt. 
Gen. Charles E. Hart, USA, has 
assumed command of Second Army 
with headquarters at Fort George 
G. Meade, Maryland. Formerly 
Commanding General of the V 
Corps in Europe, General Hart 
succeeds Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, 
USA-Ret., now director of the Na- 
tional Rifle. Association. 


World's Fastest Combat 
Plane Unveiled 


America took its first look re- 
cently at the world’s fastest combat 
plane—Lockheed’s new, ultrasonic 
F-104A Starfighter, demonstrated 
at the U.S. Air Force Jet Center 
here. 

Flying on razor-blade wings, the 
USAF F-104A is a spectacular day- 
and-night fighter, powered by one 
of the world’s most powerful jet 
engines, the new General Electric 
]-79. 

Its speed in climb is equal to its 
speed in straight-and-level flight. 
But true top speed has not been 
disclosed. 

Operational altitude for the aero- 
nautical bolt of lightning is the 
upper stratosphere. 

The F-104A is the ship described 
by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air 
Force chief of staff, as “the most 


advanced plane of its type ever 
developed.” 

Showing for the first time its 
heretofore secret configuration, the 
lance-like Starfighter flies on thin, 
straight wings—almost knife-sharp 
—measuring only 7k feet from fuse- 
lage to tip. The fuselage is 54 feet, 
9 inches long. 

The wing’s leading edge is so 
keen that a felt covering is used to 
protect ground crewmen when the 
plane is not flying. 

Foremost features of the new air 
weapon include: 

1. Most powerful jet engine, 
thrust per pound, yet developed. 

2. First downward ejection sys- 
tem for a production jet fighter. 

3. A T-shaped “flying tail.” 


Ryan Completes First 
Tests of Jet Engine 


Ryan Aeronautical Company to- 
day ‘announced completion of what 
is believed the first qualification 
test run on a jet propulsion and 
control system in the vertical po- 
sition. 

The historic test was performed 
in Ryan’s new $375,000 jet test 
cell, the first designed primarily for 
development of vertical takeoff and 
landing projects, with facilities for 
both horizontal and vertical oper- 
ation of jet engines. 

Over a several days’ period, a 
25-hour test run was accomplished, 
5 hours in the horizontal position, 
15 hours in vertical position, and 
another 5 hours horizontal. 

“Despite the necessity of making 
the changes from horizontal to ver- 
tical position and back to hori- 
zontal, the test was performed in 
extremely fast elapsed time,” Frank 
W. Fink, vice president-chief engi- 
neer, said. 

The test included the entire 
powerplant installation, including 
the jet and propulsion control sys- 
tems attached to the engine to de- 
termine its expected performance 
in actual use in a VTOL airplane. 

A long period of Ryan develop- 
ment tests on jet engines in both 
horizontal and vertical positions 
was climaxed by the actual qualifi- 

cation test. Ryan is the nation’s 
pioneer in development of a jet 
vertical takeoff and landing plane, 
completed in the San Diego fac- 
tory last year and now being tested 
at Edwards Air Force Base. 
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Seversky Sees War 
In Five Years 

Disagreeing with some experts 
on the future holding a series of 
small wars, Major Alexander P. 
de Seversky, world-famed expo- 
nent of air power, addressing the 
staff of The Army Aviation Center 
and faculty and students of The 
Army Aviation School, visualized 
a catastrophic conflict “within the 
next five or six years.” 

Introduced by Brig. Gen. Carl 
I. Hutton, commanding general of 
the Center and commandant of the 
School, the internationally known 
airman, who lost a leg during an 
air mission in 1915, averred air 
power will play a major part in 
the beginning, but after a certain 
percentage of the enemys poten- 
tial is destroyed, action by ground 
forces will be necessary, to deci- 
sively close such a war. 

Emphasizing the future air trans- 
portation held, not only for the 
military, but for all world com- 
merce, Maj. de Seversky said that 
nuclear power would advance air 
transport considerably, while doing 
almost nothing for present means of 
travel. He visualized future surface 
transportation facilities “as de- 
serted,” as all movement became 
airborne. 

Maj. de Seversky described’ our 
progress in developing a long range 
capability, asserting that we've 
been outclassed in this field. He 
defended the military for this situa- 
tion saying that “they (the mili- 
tary) had to make use of what they 
had,” and as a consequence over- 
seas bases were constructed and 
our potential production aimed at 
medium bombers. 

“Our overseas bases,” Maj. de 
Seversky declared, “can be wiped 
out in two hours by a powerful 
enemy,” this fact alone should 
cause the U.S. to radically realign 
their thinking in terms of military 
offensive and defensive. 

On the subject of Strategic Air 
Command potential, the major who 
holds more major awards in the 
field of aeronautics than any living 
person, said that a stalemate, such 
as that claimed existent at this time, 
is no deterrent to war. The progress 
of the enemy, with the help of cap- 
tured German scientists is such, 
that they are rapidly approaching 
the point where they believe they 
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can successfully challenge us. He 
declared that the only deterrent is 
an obvious superiority in war 
making ability. 

“This does not mean a parade- 
ground peace time force,” he said, 
“put the actual capability.” 

The famed airman lauded the 
Army for their position on organic 
aviation. Every person, he said, 
who sincerely believes in their pur- 
pose, should not miss an oppor- 
tunity to tell their story to any who 
will listen. That sort of public rela- 
tions he declared, is the best be- 
cause it comes from the heart. 

On the question of unity of the 
armed forces, Maj. de Seversky 
voiced the thought that integration 
of the services was essential during 
a period of conflict. During peace- 
time, however, he asserted that 
each service should be self-con- 
tained and allowed to develop 
weapons and means of using those 
weapons to give that arm of service 
their greatest capability. 

The ability to deliver a bomb 
load, he said, is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. There will be avail- 
able shortly, means whereby every 
action of our enemy will be known 
to us; conversely, however, they 


* will have the same _ information. 
That means that all services should © 


exploit new theories to the utmost. 

In a question and answer period 
following his lecture, Maj. de Se- 
versky reasserted his belief that in 
a large scale war, the ground forces 
would be vitally necessary. He 
added that any weapon, airborne 
or not, that furthered the mission 
of the force using it, did not consti- 
tute a part of “Air Power.” 

He defined “Air Power” as air 
transport necessary for destroying 
enemy war making potential, with- 
out aid and support of any other 
group or device. Numbers of air- 
planes, he emphasized is not an 
indicator of true air power. 


Army To Support Test By 
Prisoners of Vaccine for 
Tularemia 

A vaccine for tularemia will be 
tested in’ prisoner volunteers at 
Ohio State Penitentiary by the 
Ohio State University Health Cen- 
ter under a contract with the Army 
Chemical Corps, the Department 
of the Army and the Ohio State 
University Research Foundation 
announced recently. 


The testing is a part of the 
Army’s preventive medicine pro- 
gram. Tularemia, sometimes known 
as “rabbit fever” and “deer fly fe- 
ver,” has been a health problem of 
importance not only to the military 
but to the civilian population at 
large. 

Volunteers will be vaccinated 
and later will be injected with 
small numbers of the bacteria caus- 
ing tularemia in order to ascertain 
the effectiveness of the vaccine. 

As a control measure, some vol- 
unteers will receive only the injec- 
tion of the bacteria to determine 
the percentage of persons in which 
the disease might occur in the 
absence of a vaccination. 

Streptomycin, which produces 
an effective, extremely rapid cure 
for tularemia, will be used to treat 
prisoners who become ill. 





In response to several requests 
for more information on The Scan- 
lon Plan and what it means, we'd 
like to pass along the following: 


THE SCANLON PLAN 


THE SCANLON PLAN consists of 
two basic parts: (1) a social proc- 
ess whereby suggestions for produc- 
tivity improvements can be made 
and carried out; (2) a formula for 
sharing the fruits of productivity on 
a plant-wide basis—according to 
William F. Whyte in Chapter 14 of 
his book, Money and Motivation 
(Copyright, 1955, Harper & Broth- 
ers, $4.00). Chapter 14 gives a brief 
review of the incentive bonus part 
of Lapointe Machine Tool Com- 
pany’s Scanlon plan, and describes 
in some detail a Scanlon-style sug- 
gestion plan, showing how it differs 
from traditional plans and how it 
involves employees in its coopera- 
tive program. We quote excerpts 
from Chapter 14: 


Suggestion Plan: Scanlon Style 


The Scanlon suggestion plan is a 
marked contrast to traditional sys- 
tems. 

In the first place, there is no in- 
dividual payoff. This means that 
the Scanlon approach relies on a 
completely different type of mo- 
tivation. The individual is expected 
to contribute his ideas for the bene- 
fit of everyone. He is rewarded, of 
course, but in a less tangible way. 
We assume that where the system 
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works the individual must receive 
a good deal of recognition from fel- 
low workers, union officers, and 
management... . 

Furthermore, the 
gestion system is not left to the 
initiative of isolated individuals. A 
definite structure is set up for the 
discovery, development, and imple- 
mentation of suggestions. The 
structure operates through union 
and management. In every depart- 
ment a union production commit- 
teeman is appointed or elected. 
This committeeman and the fore- 
man constitute the production com- 
mittee of the department. They 
meet together at least once a month 
to discuss possible suggestions for 
improvement. This suggestion ac- 
tivity is separate from grievance 
handling, but the grievance com- 
mitteeman is invited to sit in on dis- 
cussions if he cares to do so. The 
production committeeman may also 
call in one or two employees from 
the department in connection with 
problems with which they are par- 
teularly familiar. 

Above the departmental produc- 
tion committee level there is an ad- 
ministrative or screening committee 
composed of three management 
and three union representatives. It 
is hoped that many suggestions 
brought by the production commit- 
teemen to the foremen can be put 
into effect within the department 
without further discussion. How- 
ever, there will necessarily be other 
suggestions which require higher 
level consideration. These are re- 
ferred to the screening committee. 
There will also be suggestions that 
originate at the screening commit- 
tee level. ... 

Results Achieved . .. How Were 
the Gains won? We shall need 
good deal more research before we 
reach a full understanding of the 
spectacular results gained in some 
Scanlon Plan plants—and also of the 
failures encountered in other at- 
tempts, for there have been failures 
and we can learn from them too. 
The following analysis must be 
considered tentative. 


Scanlon sug- 


1. A new management approach. 

. It is fashionable for manage- 
maemh people to say that participa- 
tion on the part of workers is im- 
portant. But often they give them- 
selves away by saving that the 
worker “must be made to feel he is 
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participating.” This synthetic sense 
of participation they seek to pro- 
vide perhaps by distributing finan- 
cial statements to workers and 
other ways telling them how the 
business is getting along. But real 
participation involves changes in 
the behavior and activity of pe ople. 
It involves getting workers to ini- 
tiate changes in the behavior of 
management people. If manage- 
ment is unwilling to make any sig- 
nificant changes then it is futile to 
start on such a program. 

2. Reciprocity in initiating action. 

. We have noted that in order for 
the cooperation program to suc- 
ceed, management people must be 
willing to respond to action initiat- 
ed by workers and union repre- 
sentatives. As we look over the 
cases above, it becomes evident 
that this initiation is not one-sided. 

. If management simply sat back 
and waited for union people to 
come up with ideas, the coopera- 
tive program would soon peter out. 
Management is expected to take the 
initiative in the solution of manu- 
facturing problems, but in these 
cooperative cases management 
learns to take the initiative in a dif- 
ferent way. Instead of simply ini- 
tiating through giving out orders, 
management makes clear to the 
participants in the program the real 


problems of production that man- 
agement faces. In this way manage- 
ment enlists skill, understanding, 
and intelligence that otherwise are 
little utilized. 

3. Ability of management to make 
changes. The program requires not 
only a receptivity on the part of 
management, but also an ability to 
make “changes. ; 

4. Involvement of the total or- 
ganization. The Scanlon approach 
provides for a remarkably wide- 
spread involvement of people in the 
discussion of production problems. 
We see engineers, production 
schedulers, accountants, and so on 
contributing their specialized 
knowledges. 


Aerial observation, and aviation, 
had its beginning in the United 
States Army about 100 years ago. 

From the basket beneath a bal- 
loon purchased by the Union 
forces, Professor Thaddeus Lowe 
observed and adjusted artillery fire 
against targets in the vicinity of 
Falls Church, Va., on 24 Septem- 
ber 1861. 


The Navy’s carrier-borne air- 
craft are within striking distance | 
of 90 percent of the inhabited | 
areas of the world in time of war. 
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